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Beyond the local and the universal: 
Exclusionary strategies of expansive 
literary cultures in fifteenth century 
Mithila 


Pankaj Kumar Jha 


Lady Shri Ram College for Women, University of Delhi 


On rare occasions when historians study political thought articulated in Sanskrit in pre-Mughal 
and Mughal north India, they do it in isolation from studies of ‘religious’ or legal ideas. This 
article focuses on Vidyapati, a prolific but neglected poet and scholar of north Bihar from the 
understudied fifteenth century. A historical-critical examination of two of his Sanskrit texts, 
Purusapariksa and Likhanavalt, reveals that he used his expertise in Sanskrit literary and 
philosophical tradition as well as his familiarity with the other cosmopolitan culture—that of 
Persian—to weave together a discourse on niti (ethics/state policy). He drew ideas and authority 
from an earlier ‘classical’ tradition but anchored them in recent history and articulated them in 
contemporary flavour. Drawing upon dharmic and dharmasastric injunctions, he treated gender, 
varna and state as part of a continuum, a singular domain of socio-political order. 


Keywords: Vidyapati, Fifteenth Century, Mithila, Sanskrit Literary Culture, Medieval Masculinity, 
Varna, Epistemology 


Introduction 


My article focuses primarily on two Sanskrit texts composed by Vidyapati in 
fifteenth century Mithila. One is a manual on the craft of writing, entitled 
Likhanavali, written at the behest of King Puraditya Girinarayana, a ruler of the 
small principality of Dronavara in modern Nepal, part of Mithila/Tirhut in the 
fifteenth century.' The other one is the more famous Purusapariksd, a treatise on 
manliness written ‘under instructions from Raja Siva Simha’ of Tirhut. The first 


Acknowledgement: | am grateful to all those whose comments benefitted earlier drafts of this article: 
Sneh Jha, Anubhuti Maurya, Francesca Orsini, Vasudha Pande, Ravikant, Nilanjan Sarkar, Cynthia 
Talbot and most importantly, Sunil Kumar. The detailed comments of two anonymous JESHR referees 
were also of substantive help. 


' Mithila is a geo-cultural area located in the north-eastern part of the present day province 
of Bihar. 
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carries model letters and documents; the second is a compilation of stories narrated 
with a view to put forth examples of (re)commendable manly conduct. Though 
neither of the two may be dated with certainty, it is almost certain that they were 
composed sometime in the first two decades of the fifteenth century. 

My choice of these texts is not accidental. Of the vast oeuvre of Vidyapati, 
spread as it is across a wide spectrum of genres, languages and linguistic registers, 
these two stand out as extraordinary. One is an udaharanakatha, a genre that had 
been in relative disuse in Sanskrit since the time of Pancatantra and Hitopadesa. 
The other was a writing manual that as a genre in the world of early fifteenth cen- 
tury Sanskrit literature, as far as I can ascertain, did not even exist (since I cannot 
claim to be familiar with all of the manuscripts of Sanskrit from the era, I cannot 
definitively say that). At a time when several languages, both cosmopolitan and 
vernacular, inhabited a shared political space, what do these choices tell us? How 
did a brahmana courtier at a local chieftaincy deploy the rich literary resources 
offered by the cosmopolitan heritage of Sanskrit? In the context of the debates 
concerning literary cosmopolitanism, vernacularisation and Sanskrit, what literary 
cultures did these texts delineate? 

Within this larger literary framework, however, I examine the two texts with 
a view to uncover the ways in which they articulated ‘authoritative knowledge’ 
about legitimate social and political power. How did the learned Sanskrit scholar 
construct that power in relation to gender, caste, politics and dharma? This line of 
investigation helps open up the whole question of the as yet under-explored world 
of medieval political thought in Sanskrit especially in the north Indian context. 
Second, it allows me to reflect briefly on the issue of how ‘secular’ authority is 
constructed within brahmanic discourse at a time when Rayjas, Sultans/Suratranas, 
rajputs and maliks operated together as well as in rivalry with each other. With 
these objectives in mind, I take a close look at the framing and language of these 
texts in a historical perspective as well as what they offer in terms of content and 
what they presume but leave unsaid. 

The article is divided into eight sections. With a view to locate the historiographic 
context of the author, the first section provides a critical survey of modern litera- 
ture on Vidyapati and fifteenth century Bihar, while the second section provides 
a skeletal outline of the author’s life and works. The third one gives some details 
about the two texts that I propose to examine, and the fourth, fifth and sixth sections 
examine depictions of gender, caste and politics in Purusapariksa and Likhanavali. 
In the seventh section, I try to investigate the epistemological frame deployed by 
Vidyapati before offering some ideas by way of a conclusion in the last section. 


Vidyapati and Historians 


For the brahmana and kayastha men and women of Mithila region in north 
Bihar today, Vidyapati is perhaps the most potent cultural icon, a figure who is 
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adored, eulogised and mythologised. It is from him that upper caste residents, and 
increasingly now even the so-called lower caste populace of Mithila draw their 
sense of ‘ethnic’ pride, that vital ingredient of modern—nationalist identity.” This 
might have been a concern of the new government of the province of Bihar that 
mobilised the state-run institution of the Bihar Rastra Bhasa Parisad soon after 
independence to find the manuscripts of Vidyapati’s writings and make them acces- 
sible in print.* Another state-aided institution by the name of Maithili Akademi was 
established in 1975, which also took similar initiatives.* 

By that time, however, manuscripts of some of Vidyapati’s compositions, had 
long been in circulation. Manuscripts of some of his other works too were found 
and published before independence. However, the post-independence period saw 
fresh attempts by scholars to produce critical editions of the brahmana’s works, 
through a collation of a larger number of extant manuscripts and edited versions. 
His songs, for long a staple for ritual occasions, especially marriage, were also 
collected and published even though some of them might not have been his own 
compositions but only attributed to him. Although late in the sixteenth century, 
Abu’! Fazl mentioned him as the composer of songs called ‘lahchari’ we do not 
know for sure if the entire corpus ascribed to him is genuine.° His fame was of long 
standing and through the twentieth century saw the production of a large number 
of biographies written by professional scholars of Hindi and Maithili as well as by 
lay admirers from other professions.® 

The extraordinary interest in Vidyapati shown by scholars of Hindi literature 
and contemporary enthusiasts of Mithila culture, however, stands in sharp con- 
trast with the apathy shown towards the author and his compositions by modern 
historians of medieval India. Historiographically, Vidyapati inhabits a space that 
is formed by the intersection of three zones of incremental neglect. These zones 


* T realized this during my recent visit to the village of Vidyapati’s birth, Bisaphi (earlier Bisapi, in 
Madhubant district), and to the village where he passed away, now known as Vidyapati Dham (8 km 
from the sub-divisional township of Dalsinghsarai in the district of Samastipur). Everything in Bisaphi, 
from the local school, to the committee for the renovation of a temple, to a non-existent ITI training 
institute, is named after him. In Vidyapati Dham, everything from shops selling medicines to eating joints 
and gas agencies are named after the fifteenth century poet. A look at the numerous websites dedicated 
to Mithila also highlights how central his figure is to the modern identity of a native of the region. 

> Though the Bihar State Legislative Assembly passed an act to establish the Bihar Rastra Bhasa 
Parisad on 11 April 1947, the latter came into being only in March, 1957. See Datta, ed., Encyclopaedia 
of Indian Literature, p. 1732. 

4 See Thakur, ‘Prakasaktya Nivedan’. 

5 While describing ‘desi songs’ of different regions, Ain-i Akbari noted that ‘those in the dialects of 
Tirhut are called Lahchari, and are the composition of Biddya-pat, and in character highly erotic’. See 
Allami, Ain-i Akbart, vol. II, p. 266. Lahchari, identifiable with the famous nacdri songs dedicated to 
Lord Siva, however, were only one of the many genres of songs composed by Vidyapati and current 
at least since then in the region. 

° A select list would include Jha, Vidyapati; Singh, Vidyapati; Srivastav, ed., Vidyapati: Anusilan 
evam Milyamkan (2 Vols); Thakur, Mahdkavi Vidyapati. 
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might be denoted as chronological (that he wrote in the fifteenth century), spatial 
(that he lived in north Bihar and Nepal) and taxonomic (that he does not fit into any 
of the standard categories under which littérateurs of medieval India are usually 
studied). What follows is a very brief account of each of these. 

In the historiography of the regions north of the Vindhyas, scholars have 
regarded the fifteenth century for the longest time as ‘the period between’ the 
heyday of the Delhi Sultanate and the emergence of the Mughal Empire. It has 
invariably been framed as the ‘twilight of the Delhi Sultanate’, a period of deso- 
lation that gripped Sultanate dominions after Timur’s invasion and the sack of 
Delhi (1398).’ While this narrow reading might have some relevance for historians 
researching the Sultanates of Malwa (1401-1562), Jaunpur (1394-1484) or Gujarat 
(c. 1403-1573), it carries little salience for historians working on the Sultanate of 
Bengal (1339-1534). For the latter, Timur’s invasion was distant and relatively 
unimportant and they find points of major historical transitions earlier, in the 
mid-fourteenth century.® 

An assessment of the modern historiography of fifteenth century north India 
presents interesting difficulties. For long, the absence of trans-regional polities 
signified disintegration, disunity and even arise in parochial sensibilities. Typically, 
histories of the period took ‘regions’ for granted and recorded the dynastic/kingly 
achievements in terms of territorial gains/losses, court intrigues and the building 
activities of one or the other ‘regional’ kingdom. At least since the 1970s, scholars 
have commented on the simplistic binaries—between empire and region, unity 
and fragmentation—that this practice imposed on medieval ‘Indian’ history and it 
should not hold us back here.° 

Another strand of historiography on the fifteenth century focused primarily on 
what came to be regarded as the ‘Bhakti Movement’. First noticed by scholars as a 
new literary current, historians soon started writing about Bhakti as a radical social 
movement against what was vaguely understood as excesses of the varna/jati order. 
While most of these accounts did not bother about spatial, literary or material/politi- 
cal contexts of the ‘movement’, those that did explained the monotheistic currents 
embodied by sants such as Kabir, Nanak and (later) Dadu as a consequence of 
the policies of the Delhi Sultans and the introduction of new technologies and 


7 Lal, Twilight of the Sultanate. 

‘ Even apart from the establishment of an independent Sultanate, early- and mid fourteenth century 
Bengal witnessed far-reaching developments. Sonargaon on the eastern frontier, for example, emerged 
as a major centre of Islamic/Sufic culture around this time. See Eaton, Rise of Islam and the Bengal 
Frontier; Masumi, ‘Sunargaon’s Contribution’. 

° For a comparative early medieval context, see Chattopadhyaya, ‘Political Processes and Structure 
of Polity’, and Chattopadhyaya, ‘Introduction’ in The Making of Early Medieval India. For a brief 
comment on the problem in the context of the fifteenth century, see Kumar, ‘Bandagi and Naukari’. 
For a useful reflection on the state of modern historiography on Mughal state, see Subrahmanyam, 
‘Structure or Process?’. 
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professions that their rule ushered into the subcontinent.'° It was not helpful that 
most medieval historians were trained primarily in Persian with only the slightest 
ability to work with vernacular materials.'! It meant instead that for the medi- 
eval period, the histories of literature (barring those written by scholars of Hindi 
literature) seldom moved beyond a review of Persian literary genres. 

To be sure, historians concerned with certain social and epistemological develop- 
ments did occasionally make interesting interventions in the 1980s that did not stick 
to the practice of isolating the fifteenth century into these stereotypical frames. 
This was pursued with renewed vigour in the last decade and a half once historians 
turned to the study of literary history and histories of knowledge formations, and 
started questioning the links between politics/power/state on the one hand and 
cultural objects such as texts and monuments on the other.'? Moreover, they have 
often worked with time frames that encompass longer durations where the fifteenth 
century figures as a crucial link in social and cultural developments rather than as 
an imagined ‘twilight’ of a golden imperium." As historians turned to questions 
of knowledge formations, literary cultures, long-term religious processes, textual 
transmissions, and so on, they also explored the history of a particular region for the 
processes that gave it more than just political autonomy—a cultural and linguistic 
identity—and its complex interconnections with other historical processes of the 
time. In breaking away from stereotypical dynastic—regional histories, some regions 
have come to be served better than others. Thus, Gujarat with its Sultanate having 
its own chronicles understandably inspired some interesting works.'> Bengal and 
Rajasthan too has attracted historians’ attention though not in equal measure.'° 


'0 See Habib, ‘Kabir: The Historical Setting’. In a social context, a similar argument was put forth 
by another historian; see Siddiqui, ‘Social Mobility in the Delhi Sultanate’. 

'"' The trend had several consequences, especially where north India is concerned. For one, even 
though as early as the 1960s, the starting point of medieval period was pushed back to the seventh— 
eighth centuries (and described as early medieval), few ‘medieval’ historians could write about the 
pre-Sultanate period. Thus, the major historians of ‘early medieval India’ continued to be those who 
were seen as experts on ‘Ancient India’ and the effective break in the periodisation still appeared to be 
the establishment of the Delhi Sultanate. Second, historians of the sultanate and post-sultanate periods 
appeared to be completely oblivious of the large amount of literary materials in Sanskrit available for 
the period. As it happens, two important scholars, Chattopadhyaya and Thapar, who have used Sanskrit 
literary materials from the Sultanate period have no expertise in Persianate literary materials and are 
self-professedly cautious when they write on ‘medieval’ political formations. See Chattopadhyaya, 
Representing the Other?; and Thapar, Somanatha. 

" Two notable works in this regard are Pollock, ‘The Theory of Practice and the Practice of Theory’; 
and Eaton, ‘Approaches to the Study of Conversion’. 

'5 Pollock, ‘India in the Vernacular Millennium; and Pollock, ‘The Cosmopolitan Vernacular’. 

'4 A number of such works have appeared in the last fifteen years or so. Some of the most prominent 
works include Alam, The Languages of Political Islam in India; Flood, Objects of Translation; Kumar, 
‘Bandagi and Naukari’; and Orsini, ‘How to Do Multilingual Literary History?’. 

'S See Sheikh, Forging a Region; Simpson and Kapadia, eds, The Idea of Gujarat. Balachandran, 
‘Texts, Tombs and Memory’. 

'e Eaton, The Rise of Islam and the Bengal Frontier; Kapur, State Formation in Rajasthan; Stewart, 
‘In Search of Equivalence’. 
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Bihar, which figured prominently during ancient times as the seat of the powerful 
Maurya kingdom (and as the area where Buddhism and Jainism were born) suddenly 
disappeared from the historians’ view a few centuries before the establishment of 
the Delhi Sultanate.'’ The silences of the Sultanate’s celebrated chroniclers, Minhaj-i 
Siraj Juzjani, Zia al-Din Barani and ‘Afif on historical events in this area meant 
that in the tapestry of victories and administrative settlements tabulated by modern 
historians in their histories of state formation, Bihar had little to yield and its exis- 
tence within the Sultanate realm was virtually ignored. The problem is not that there 
are no available ‘sources’ of information for the Sultanate or post-Sultanate period 
on Bihar. To the contrary, a large corpus of Persian, Sanskrit and vernacular materi- 
als are awaiting the historians’ attention.'* To be sure, a small number of dedicated 
scholars have archived, described and occasionally even studied these materials. 
Prominent among these scholars were George A. Grierson, Paul Jackson, K.P. 
Jayaswal, H.N.Ansari, S.H. Askari, Qeyamuddin Ahmad, Jagdeesh Naryan Sarkar, 
Radhakrishna Chaudhary, Upendra Thakur and Hetukar Jha. While it is not possible 
to comment on the contribution of each of these scholars, it needs to be noted that 
in spite of the dissimilarities in their approach, methods and rigour, most of their 
writings were descriptive in orientation and shared many untenable assumptions. 
They assumed, for example, the primordial presence of an entity such as Mithila 
and write histories of the glorious rise and sad fall of the region. Even the more 
rigorously researched writings of Radhakrishna Chaudhary and Hetukar Jha saw 
the period from the twelfth to the fifteenth century as a period of crisis precipitated 
by ‘Islamic military raids’.'° In fact, in their writings this crisis was not just politi- 
cal but also social and cultural.*? That the Karnata dynasty (1097-1325), the first 
independent medieval kingdom in the region, flourished during this period, or that 
it was precisely between the tenth and the fifteenth centuries that the region wit- 
nessed the greatest efflorescence in Sanskrit as well as in vernacular literatures could 
have provoked more searching questions about the nature of the assumed crisis. To 
put it simply, it is not clear how social and cultural life is seen to be coterminous 
with dynastic-political fortunes or the interests of the social-administrative elites. 
Clearly, if regional political formations suffered simplistic histories, the absence of 
the great state made the notice of the ‘sub-regional and local’ formations, such as 
the chieftaincy of Mithila/Tirhut virtually impossible to contextualise. 


'’ What is meant here is the region encompassed by the present day province of Bihar, which would 
include the region of Mithila/Tirhut. 

'S Here is a small sample of published material: Ahmad, ed. Corpus of Arabic and Persian Inscriptions 
of Bihar; Arabi, Khwan-i Pur Ni’mat; Maneri, Maktubat-i Sadi or The Hundred Letters; Candesvara, 
Rajaniti Ratnakara; Chaudhary, A Survey of Maithili Literature. 

' Chaudhary, Mithila in the Age of Vidyapati; Chaudhary, Select Inscriptions of Bihar; Chaudhary, 
History of Muslim Rule in Tirhut; Jha, Man in Indian Tradition. 

20 Jha, Man in Indian Tradition, pp. 12-13. Shiv Prasad Singh, in what is arguably the most well- 
researched biography of Vidyapati, also argues along similar lines. See Singh, Vidyapati. 
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One reason why historians have steered clear of Vidyapati for so long might 
have to do with what could broadly be understood as the disabling consequence 
of ‘labelling’. Writing his seminal work on the history of Hindi literature in 1929, 
Ram Chandra Shukla implicitly acknowledged this problem in the interesting way 
in which he situated Vidyapati, inadvertently linking him with another polymath, 
Amir Khusrau. Shukla divided his history into ‘virgatha kal’ (era of Heroic Poetry, 
up to 1375), ‘bhakti kal (era of Devotional Literature, up to 1700), ‘riti kal’ (era 
of Tradition, up to 1900), and ‘adhunik kal’ (the Modern Era)’. Since he could 
not conveniently assimilate Vidyapati into any of these labels, he created a new 
one—‘phutkal rachnaGyen’ (lit. loose or occasional compositions )—and discussed 
Vidyapati together with Khusrau under this curious heading.*! Almost 30 years 
later, Shiv Prasad Singh highlighted the problem more directly when he remarked 
that “you can consider Vidyapati as one who gave birth to ritikalin poetry...on the 
other hand, you can also call him the first poet of bhakti kal’ .”* But it was not just 
the chief thrust of the poet’s literary flavour that was under dispute; scholars of 
Hindi literature could not even agree on his sectarian affiliations. If Shukla and 
his followers shared the popular perception that Vidyapati was a Saiva, others like 
Hajari Prasad Dviwedi and Shiv Prasad Singh noted that his compositions also 
displayed a Vaisnava bhakti inclination. The residents of Bisaphi, the place of his 
birth, consider Vidyapati to be simultaneously devoted to Goddess Bhagavati* 
as well as Lord Siva. While such ‘confusions’ in labelling could have potentially 
sensitised historians to the dangers of such anachronistic usage of modern, familiar 
terminologies, it did not seem to happen. Instead, in their keenness to write about 
various eras in the history of literature (or about various shades of devotionalism 
and other such trends in medieval India) historians selected information that helped 
to confirm their narratives, simply bypassing the fifteenth century poet who was 
much too inconvenient and complex to fit into their categories. 

My reading of Purusapariksa and Likhanavali explores possibilities of several 
meaningful departures from the ways in which pre-Mughal literary cultures in 
general and fifteenth century in particular has hitherto been approached. Locating 
these texts within larger histories of aesthetic and genre-related trends in Sanskrit 
literary cultures is an important part of this exercise. Equally important is to 
identify their more temporal co-ordinates in the spatial and chronological context. 
In Purusapariksa for example the learned author picked up several dispersed 
literary techniques to cobble together compositions that gestured substantively to 
the philosophical debates of four or more centuries earlier while simultaneously 
attempting to address a larger audience who would be drawn more towards stories 
than ‘dry’ texts on political or philosophical thought. In the aftermath of Pollock’s 


2! Shukla, Hindi Sahitya ka Itihas, pp. 37-38. 
» Singh, Vidyapati, p. 16. 
3 In his compositions, Vidyapati refers to her as Adi Sakti. 
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aforementioned interventions from late 1990s onwards, historians have increasingly 
turned to the study of literary aesthetics, vernacular and cosmopolitan cultures, 
formation of regions as a phenomenon linked to novel techniques of reading, 
writing and performative practices, and so forth. More recently, interesting studies 
by Bronner, Shulman, Kapadia and Ahmad have tried to delineate paradigms within 
which local/universal flavours of a text may be isolated and described.** Steadily 
this has released a whole gamut of new questions not all of which, I would like to 
suggest, may be answered within the terms hitherto offered by these debates. The 
question of literary aesthetic is surely a question of choice between the regional 
and the cosmopolitan/universalistic (or the local and the imperial) just as it is also 
the problem of looking at cross-generic and cross-linguistic borrowings or inter- 
confessional appropriations. While beginnings of ‘literarization’ and aesthetic 
choices made by litterateurs may have been implicated in the process of region- 
alisation and vernacularisation, the problematic that remains obscure is this: how 
did a new regime of literary aesthetics (with or without supporting ‘local political 
regimes’) re-imagine and re-articulate ritually and socially discriminatory regimes 
of power in the pre-Mughal period? To put it narrowly and within the modest ambi- 
tions of this paper: how are varna and gender regimes re-accommodated within 
these new knowledge practices. Such a study must necessarily combine an analysis 
of the style and aesthetics of a text with the more conventional attention to their 
‘contents’, not to positivistically discover a society as it was, but to describe a 
particular literary dynamic whereby texts claimed authority and constituted ideals. 


The Author 


Vidyapati was a prolific poet, playwright and writer. Apart from the two texts 
mentioned above, his compositions include a work of semi-historical nature, 
Kirtilata; song compositions that amounted to three published volumes in print 
by the title of Padavali; a play about a love affair between a married king and 
the daughter of a rich businessman, Manimanjarinatika; another play by the title 
of Goraksavijaya that deals with tantrism; a book on law called Vibhagasara; a 
narrative on aesthetics of love called Kirtipataka; a work on Saiva rituals and phi- 
losophy called Saivasarvasvasdra; a treatise on spiritual merits of ritual donations 
entitled Danavakyavalt; a book written apparently on the subject of geography and 
interestingly titled Bhiiparikramana, ‘World Tour’ though it only consisted of a 
few stories set in different regions of north India and the Deccan. The author later 
added a number of other stories and gave it a fresh context, as we shall see below, 
while compiling the above mentioned Purusapariksa. 

Some of these works, like Kirtilata and Kirtipataka are in different registers 
of Avahatta, somewhat close to Maithili. Avahatta, according to scholars of Hindi 


4 Ahmad, ‘The Long Thirteenth Century of the Chachnama’; Bronner and Shulman, ‘“A Cloud 
Turned Goose”; Kapadia, ‘The Last Cakravartin?’. 
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literature, was an artificial literary language that was appreciated widely among 
scholars of north India during the fourteenth through seventeenth centuries.** Most 
of his songs, which constitute the mainstay of his popularity in the region, especially 
among women, were composed in a language that is identifiably Maithili though 
a number of verb endings are different from the current Maithili and some of the 
words used have clearly gone out of currency. Others are in Sanskrit, a language 
that continued to enjoy an elite status during the medieval period. Except for 
Purusapariksa, none of these works are available in an English translation. Several 
manuscripts of most of these works have been found in various libraries of Nepal, 
Mithila and in one case even in Bikaner, Rajasthan. 

In the absence of any direct and unambiguous information, the date of 
Vidyapati’s birth is disputed. The estimated year of his birth ranges from the 1350s 
to 1380s. On the basis of a collation of ‘internal evidence’ from the author’s own 
works, Shiv Prasad Singh in his biography of Vidyapati estimates the year of his 
birth to be 1374.” This appears plausible. However, Ramanath Jha who edited and 
published Purusapariksa, notes that according to the Pafji records (genealogical 
accounts of brahmanas of the region maintained by hereditary record-keepers), 
Vidyapati was born in the year 1350 and died in 1439.7’ Considering the widespread 
credibility associated with these records, many have found it difficult to argue 
against this conclusion. In any case, there is no reason to doubt that Vidyapati was 
born in a family of learned men who were famous for their erudition. However, 
Vidyapati refrained from giving systematic details of his own ancestry in any of 
his works although his ancestors were probably associated with the local court.” 
In passing, he referred to two of his illustrious ancestors in the Purusapariksa: 
Ganesvara who was a wise counsellor to Harasimha Deva of the Karnata dynasty 
and Viresvara who was a generous minister in Mithila.” 

Under the Karnata dynasty (1097-1324), the first medieval dynasty of 
Mithila, the chieftaincy of Tirhut enjoyed a relatively autonomous position, occa- 
sionally perhaps even full sovereignty,*® with its capital at the fortress town of 


5 Singh, Kirtilata aur Avahatta Bhasa. 

6 Singh, Vidyapati, p. 43. 

27 Sha, ‘Introduction’, p. 16. 

°8 Majumdar, ‘Vidyapati and His Age’, p. 367. 

° Viresvara is referred as generous (danasilah) and kind (karunikah) whereas Ganesvara is referred 
as an expert in samkhya philosophy and jurisprudence (sdmkhya siddhanta paragami dandanitikusalo). 
See, Vidyapati, Purusapariksa, pp. 54 and 70. All translations are mine, unless otherwise indicated. 

3° While almost all historians and scholars of Hindi and Maithili writing on Vidyapati or Tirhut refer 
to the Karnata dynasty as sovereign, it appears that at least for some period, this might not have been the 
case. Thus, Barani reported that the Raja of Tirhut supplied troops to Sultan ‘Ala al-Din Khalajt during 
the latter’s expedition of Tilang in 1302-03. See Jackson, The Delhi Sultanate, p. 201. Interestingly, 
Vidyapati himself portrays a Karnata prince Narasimhadeva fighting under ‘Mahamad’, the Lord of 
Yavanas, against the ‘kaphara rajas’ in one of the stories; see, Vidyapati, Purusapariksa, pp. 28-32. 
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Simaraon.*' However, Ghiyas al-Din Tughlaq brought it under the direct suzerainty 
of the Delhi Sultanate early in 1324 after removing its last ruler, Hari Simhadeva 
(1316-24).* Tirhut was probably administered directly by a governor of the Delhi 
Sultan until sometime around the middle of the fourteenth century, when either 
Muhammad Tughlaq or his successor Firiz Tughlaq put Kamesvara Thakura, 
a brahmana of Oini village in charge.** In 1371,** a Turkish commander Malik 
Arsalan killed the then Oinivara ruler Raja Ganesvara and annexed the territory 
of Tirhut, until two (of the three) sons of Ganesvara (Vira Simha and Kirti Simha) 
grew up to be bold enough to challenge and defeat Arsalan with the help of the 
Shardi ruler, Sultan Ibrahim in 1401 or 1402. They re-established the reign of the 
Oinivara dynasty in the region under the suzerainty of the Sharqis. Vidyapati was 
friends with, and in the service of, Kirti Simha and Siva Simha. He seems to have 
visited Jaunpur with the two aspiring princes to enlist support of the Sharqt ruler 
and reported the whole incident in considerable detail in his Kirtilata.** 

For a major part of his career, Vidyapati seems to have been in the service of the 
Oinivara dynasty and it was to different members of the extended family of Kirti 
Simha and Siva Simha that most (though not all) of his works are dedicated. It 
would appear that in recognition of the poet’s steadfast service, the Oinivara lord, 
Siva Simha decided to grant (the taxes of) the poet’s native village Bisaphi to him 
as reported in a copper plate inscription.*° 


The Texts 


Historians are notorious for reducing books and documents composed in the 
distant past into sources that can be selectively mined for pieces of information, 


3! Located in Nepal, the place is just across the north eastern frontier of the district of East Champaran 
in the Indian province of Bihar at present. 

» Though Barant, surprisingly, does not mention the incident, most of the other contemporary and 
near-contemporary Persian sources refer to this incident with some level of consistency. These include 
Ikhtisan’s eyewitness account, titled Basdatin ul-Uns and ‘Isami’s Futih al-Saldtin, apart from others 
like Ferishta and Mulla Taqiya. See Askari, ‘Historical Value of Basatin-ul-Uns’. For details about 
others, see Ansari, ‘End of the Karnata Kingdom’. 

3 Ansari, ‘Bihar under Firiz Shah Tughlaq’. 

** The date of this event is given as the year 252 of Laksmana Era (henceforth LE). The era is 
named after the Sena ruler, Laksmana of Bengal. It was in the court of Laksmana Sena that the famous 
poet Jayadev flourished. A slab fixed in the doorway of Laksmana Sena’s palace, mentions Jayadev as 
one of the five gems in the ruler’s court. See Grierson, ‘Vidyapati and His Contemporaries’, p. 183. 
It is interesting that most events in medieval Mithila are dated with reference to the Laksmana Era. 
Unfortunately, it is not definitively known as to when exactly this era started. Most scholars today 
agree with Kielhorn’s meticulous calculation that it started in the 1119th year of the Christian Era. See, 
Kielhorn, ‘The Epoch of the Lakshmansena Era’. For a good discussion of arguments for and against 
the proposition, see Singh, Vidyapati, pp. 38-47. 

35 Vidyapati, Kirtilata. 

* The full text of the inscription, consisting of about 38 lines in Sanskrit, and along with a translation 
by Grierson, can be accessed in ‘Untitled article’, Indian Antiquary, XIV, 1885, pp. 191-92. 
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with complete disregard for their textual integrity and sometimes even contextual 
specificity. Increasingly, however, scholars agree that the historicized reading of 
a text is impossible without critical attention paid to its structure.*” Let us begin 
then, with a brief outline of these two compositions. 

Likhanavali begins with salutations to Lord Ganesa before paying obeisance 
to the earthly patron, Puraditya. It carries roughly about 53 model letters and 31 
model documents. These are divided into three plus one parts. The letters are all in 
the first three sections and seek to set examples of how to write to seniors, juniors 
and equals respectively. They are addressed to those in the family and more fre- 
quently to those in the politico-administrative hierarchy. The fourth section seeks 
to illustrate how business and administrative transactions needed to be properly 
documented. If the author of this extraordinary text wanted to create a reference 
book for the education of future scribes, clearly he was aiming much further than 
the small principality of Tirhut. On the other hand, the fact that all the letters and 
documents in the text are evidently fictitious means that the author would have 
had to first imagine an entire world, somewhat like a modern novelist, in which to 
set up these communications. He populated that world with kingdoms and kings, 
chieftaincies and princelings, ministers and soldiers, peasants and traders, along 
with fathers, mothers, sons and daughters as also slaves and their owners, disciples 
and their preceptors and so on. He also cast networks of political, familial, social 
and affective relationships both in idealistic and not so idealist moulds to animate 
that world. 

I analyse the contents and framing strategies of the letters and documents of 
the text to gather insights into this world. My aim is not to recover a ‘real society 
as it was’. Rather, I seek to understand the techniques of an innovative fifteenth 
century pundit of Mithila who reached out to aspiring Sanskrit scribes within and 
beyond his immediate environs on the one hand and tried to make a statement 
about how best to put together an ideal social and political order on the other. As 
I seek to demonstrate, these techniques were fraught with classicizing impulses 
as well as pragmatic wisdom in a contemporary flavour in a world that the author 
populated with brahmanas and Sidras, rajputs and turks, cantankerous women 
and disloyal ministers. 

Written in two somewhat different registers of Sanskrit prose, the language of 
Likhanavaltis heavily stylised in some parts, whereas other parts are composed more 
simplistically, without the burden of elaborate metaphors. Typically, the first part 
in letters that praise the addressee are invariably couched in a pedantic vocabulary 
with elaborate aestheticisation, using such alamkdras/tropes as upamd (metaphor), 
rupaka (simile), atisayokti (hyperbole), etc. The workmanlike, business-related 
parts on the other hand are written in very simple language, occasionally using 


57 For a recent restatement of the idea in the medieval context, see Spiegel, ‘Genealogy: Form and 
Function in Medieval History Narrative’, p. 46. 
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vernacular and even Perso-Arabic words. A similar pattern can be seen in the 
documents. Only one manuscript of the text was found in a private collection. It 
was published for the first time in 1901 and at least once again in 1969.** 

Purusaparitksa begins with salutations to Adigakti, broadly identified with 
the goddess popularly known in present day Mithila as Bhagavati.*? The author 
records that he is composing the text under instructions from Raja Siva Simha, 
son of Raja Deva Simha.”° It is written in easygoing Sanskrit prose and carries 
about 44 stories. It is divided into four parts, one of whose parts is rather distinct. 
The first three parts describe and illustrate each of the three chief traits of a man. 
The fourth part deals, again through stories, with the rewards (phalam) of being 
a ‘true man’.*! A number of its manuscripts have been found in different parts 
of Mithila, Nepal and Bengal. When George Abraham Grierson (1851-1941) 
translated Purusapariksa, early in the twentieth century, he noted that ‘among 
the early books printed in Bengal was a translation into the Bengali language 
by Hara Prasdda Raya of the Purusha-pariksha probably in 1815’.” Incidentally, 
Grierson also noted that ‘it became a textbook for government examinations and 
an edition by Sir G. Haughton appeared in London in 1826, and others in Calcutta 
in subsequent years’.*? Another edition of the Sanskrit text appeared in 1888 with 
a translation by Chanda Jha.“ An abridged version was published in 1911 for use 
in schools ‘to replace the animal fables like Paficatantra and Hitopadesa and to 
provide young boys at school with an introduction to morals, but without the air of 
“unreality” that pervaded the fables. Accordingly, several study guides to the text 
were also published in subsequent years.’ It was soon included in the curriculum 
of the coveted Indian Civil Services (ICS) examination.*° 

The best way to understand the organisation of Purusapariksd is to look at the 
way it actually begins after the peremptory salutations. Let me reproduce the very 
first story of the text which frames the 44 stories that follow: 


38 The manuscript was reported to be part of Chanda Jha’s private collection but it is no longer 
traceable. In 1901, it was published by Darbhanga Union Press, Darbhanga. See ‘bhiimika’ , in Vidyapati, 
Likhanavali, p. 8. All translations are mine. 

*° Grierson, in his translation of Purusapariksd refers to the Goddess first as ‘Durga’ before qualifying 
her with a literal translation of Adi Sakti as ‘Primeval Potency Energy’; See Grierson, The Test of a 
Man, p. 1. 

“° It is interesting to note that Bhiparikramana, an earlier composition of Vidyapati (which was 
expanded into Purusapariksa) was written under instructions from Siva Simha’s father Deva Simha. 
See, Vidyapati, Bhiiparikramana, p. 1. 

“| *Purusasyalaksanam proktam phalam tasya nigadyate’. See Purusapariksd, p. 162. 

” Grierson, The Test of a Man, pp. xvii-xviii. 

8 Grierson, Vidyapatis Purusapariksa. 

“ Grierson, Vidyapatis Purusapariksa. Grierson, for some reason spelt the scholar’s name as 
Chandra Jha. 

8 Ali, Courtly Culture and Political Life, p. 1. Also see, Grierson, The Test of a Man, p. xviii. 

46 Mishra, ‘Prakasakiya’, in Purusapariksd, p. 1. 
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In the city of Candratapa, there once was a king by the name of Paravara, whose 
lotus feet was adorned by the pollen of the flowers in the garlands of thousands 
of kings from regions up to the oceans. He had a daughter by the name of 
Padmavati, who was beautiful in all her aspects and full of all the desirable 
virtues. As her childhood receded, the king was filled with anxiety about finding 
a suitable groom for her, appropriate to the family pedigree. For, 


A man might be hardworking and earning riches by legitimate means 
Righteous, gentle and free of anger and other vices 

Yet if he has a daughter, his heart will be filled with worries 

About finding a suitable groom and fear of being refused 


What is to be done then, he asked Sage Subuddhi. Because, 


Never take a decision entirely on your own in important matters 
Even the wise are liable to commit mistakes and suffer from delusions 


The Raja said, ‘O, Sage! I have a daughter by the name of Padmavati. Who the 
groom for her should be, kindly consider and give instructions.’ 


The sage said, ‘O, Rajan! Choose a man.’ 
‘O, Sage! One who is not a man cannot be a groom in any case.’ 


The sage said, ‘There are many men on this earth who only have the physical 
shape of a man. What I mean is that you should give up on those who are men 
only in appearance and go for a [real] man!’ After all, 


Those looking like a man you can easily find, while real men are rare 
It is difficult to find a man with qualities that I am about to declare 


Thus, 


The man who is valorous, intelligent and learned is a real male 
The rest are men merely by appearance, animals they are without a tail.*” 


“7” yirah sudhih savidyasca purusah purusarthavantadanye purusakarah, pasavah puccha varjitah. 


My translation differs substantively from that by Grierson. He renders the couplet as follows: ‘The hero, 
the intelligent, the skilled adept, and he who hath attained the four objects of life are each real men. 
Others are men-shapes only, mere brute beasts that have no tails’. See Grierson, The Test of a Man, 
p. 2. While purusartha does refer to the four prescribed objects of life, purusarthavan occurs in the 
couplet as an adjective of the three kinds of men, that is, the valorous, the intelligent and the learned, 
who according to Vidyapati were capable of attaining and enjoying the four ideal fruits of dharma, 
moksa, artha and kama. Hence I have translated the word purusdarthavan as a ‘real male’, that is, one 
possessing the requisite attributes of manhood that will earn him purusartha. 
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The king said, ‘How, then, does one identify the valorous one, etc.?’ 
The sage replied: 


‘One adorned with bravery, discretion and enthusiasm is a man of valour 
(virah saurya-vivekabhyam utsahena ca manditah) 

Earning glories for his parents, He might be born to whatever lineage 
(matapitror alankrtu kule kutrapi jayate) 


Lack of fear is bravery, discretion—the ability to discern the good from bad 
(Sauryam karpanya-rahitam viveko dhir hitahite) 
Enthusiasm is the will to exert oneself, these three maketh a valorous man!’ 
(kriya-pravrttirutsaho virastaistu bhavet tribhih) 


There are four types of [valorous men]: the generous one, the kind one, the 
warrior, and the truthful one 
(danaviro dayaviro yuddhavirah satyaviras ca) 


Thus, 


Hariscandra was the generous one, Raja Sivi the kind one, 
Partha was the warrior type, the truthful one was Yuddhisthira 


‘O, Sage!’ the Raja quipped, ‘These men belonged to another era. We cannot 
learn anything from their example in this era.’ For, 


Characters of the Krta-born cannot be a source of education in Kaliyuga, 
Due to changes because of time, these examples cannot be followed! 


Men no longer have that kind of intelligence, nor that strength, 
For those born in the Kaliyuga, there is no such truth either! 


Hence, please enlighten us about the character of the valorous 
through stories of the men born in times of the Kali 


The sage said, ‘The learned have already told the stories of Satyuga, Dvapari 


> 48 


and Treta, I will tell you tales of the Kaliyuga’. 


A student of history will be quick to notice at least three interesting elements 
in this story: (a) what appeared in the beginning merely as a problem about 
finding a suitable boy/groom, swiftly opens a wide didactic space for a full 
fledged exploration of the constitution of a man, actually, a rea/ man, possibly, a 


48 Purusapariksa, pp. 2-6. 
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politically successful man; (5) that a man’s valour does not depend on his birth, 
an assertion that is brought home with the phrase, ‘kule kutrapi jdyate’; (c) the 
author consciously located the stories that are to follow in this-worldly time and 
wanted his reader to note this detail. I will come back to these observations as 
I proceed, and hopefully be able to see beneath and beyond them. 

But what does one make of a text that details the true characteristics of a 
real man largely through stories? Of course, this is a treatise on the substance and 
fruits of being purusarthavan® or what we moderns might call the ideal way of 
being a man. Yet, it is surely much more than that. After all, the traits of valour, 
intelligence and learning are not abstract qualities. Purusapariksd constitutes these 
qualities through ostensibly real life stories, told in a manner that grounds the idea 
of the Real Man in the clumsy, tactile and imitable world of lived experience. It is 
instructive to note that according to Vidyapati himself, one of the aims of the book 
was to make the young appreciate naya.” It is hardly surprising then that from 
Grierson to the more recent commentators, most scholars have variously referred 
to it as a manual on politics, as a treatise on political morality or even ethics and it 
is not an entirely inappropriate characterisation. For, even apart from the author’s 
own assertion, the content and tone of the stories in the book clearly establish the 
fact that it is meant as a didactic manual for maintaining political order. 


Gender 


That the Purusapariksa presumed the field of politics to be exclusively a male 
domain should not be hastily prejudged. Indeed, as far as medieval political theo- 
rists were concerned, only men were capable of, and hence expected to, cultivate 
the qualities of a good political subject: in the sense of those who had political 
power and initiative as well as in the sense of those who were ‘subjected’ to that 
power—the subjects of the state so to say. 

Reality though could sometimes spill out of such idealism, as Vidyapati was to 
discover soon. Within a decade of the composition of Purusapariksa, the author 
of The Test of Man ended up writing Saivasarvasvasara under instructions from 


*” Strictly in a literal sense, Purusartha, the four objects/fruits (dharma, artha, moksa and kama) of 
human life are not gender-specific. However, even apart from the fact that purusdartha is cognate with 
the very gender-specific purusa, it is rarely, if ever, used as a normative virtue for women. 

50 ¢ aren 
literally means ‘righteous or virtuous conduct’, it also connotes policy, political wisdom, statesmanship, 
civil administration and even state policy; see Apte, The Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 
p. 536. What is interesting is that naya comes close, both in a lexical sense as well as in historical 
usage, to niti, on which there was a long history of scholarship in Sanskrit. Indeed, in the epilogue of 
the text Vidyapati himself comments that he had just finished writing about the complex (gramthila) 
subject of state policy (dandaniti). As Apte has noted, Mricchakatika as well as RaghuvamsSa uses the 
word ‘naya’ in this sense. For a useful discussion of Raghuvamsa as a political document, see Singh, 
‘The Power of a Poet’. 
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a woman ruler of Tirhut, Visvasa Devi.*! Yet, we should not forget that facts 
like these, whether we are talking about Visvasa Devi or Raziyya Sultan or 
several other queens that we come across, do not take away from the conceptually 
gendered terrain of politics. A more truthful reflection of the maleness of political 
power perhaps was the fact that even when a female ruler occupied the throne, the 
qualities she would be ideally attributed and praised for were masculine qualities.** 
Moreover, for a woman to become a Sultan or a Raja was still possible; to be 
appointed to any other important administrative position was a near impossibility.*? 

Yet, women were not irrelevant to the construction of this exclusively male 
domain of politics. The author constructed the feminine, as much as the ‘less 
than masculine’, as a prop to throw the truly male into bolder relief. Narrating the 
characteristics of the warrior men (yuddhavira), the following s/oka sets the tone 
of contrast between the yuddhavira on the one hand and the children, the fearful 
men and the women together on the other: 


Cowards, children and women live the life of dependence, 
Lions and the good men depend on their own prowess!** 


Yet, the possibilities for the ‘less than male’ were much wider than those for the 
women. While women were repeatedly noted to be constrained by their ineffable 
nature, failings of men were due to inclement circumstances. In the story about the 
‘brilliant one’ (sapratibha-katha), a queen has this to say: 


A man’s predicament might be condemnable, not he himself 
Due to her son’s virtues, a woman is called the bearer of gems!*° 


Indeed, the best of men still needed to be cautious while dealing with women 
in their lives. For, 


51 Padma Simha, the younger brother of Vidyapti’s patron Raja Siva Simha succeeded the latter to 
the throne of Tirhut. And Visvasa Devi soon succeeded her husband Raja Padma Simha; see, Vidyapati, 
Saivasarvasvasara, pp. 4-6. 

* Juzjant, the author of the thirteenth century chronicle Tabaqdt-i Nasiri, for example, thought that 
Raziyya lacked the ‘good fortune of being counted amongst men’; see Minhaj-i Siraj Jizjani, Tabaqat-i 
Nasiri, p. 457, cited in Sunil Kumar, Delhi Sultanate, p. 260. Vidyapati too attributed traits to Visvasa 
Devi in the beginning of Saivasarvasvasara, which he would associate with men in Purusapariksd. See, 
Vidyapati, Saivasarvasvasara, pp. 6-8. Note also, Cynthia Talbot, ‘Rudrama-devi, the Female King’. 

% Tt is a different matter altogether that historians of Mughal state often celebrate the apparently 
cosmopolitan and universally inclusive character of its nobility without bothering to so much as mention 
that no woman could ever hope to be a mansabadar. 

% Parasrayena jivanti katarah sisavah striyah 

Simhah satpurusascaiva nija-darpopajivinah. See Vidaypati, Purusapariksa, p. 20. Another sloka 
about women’s destiny also expresses similar sentiments. Vidaypati, Purusapariksda, p. 56. 

55 Vidaypati, Purusapariksa, p. 60. 
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Marked by turbulence and intensity, illusions and delusions 

Women and river have identical characters 

Always disposed to go down, even if you take them along a higher path 
They will keep going lower and lower down without effort.*° 


Not surprisingly, a man was not masculine enough if he could be subdued by 
the charms of a woman. The s/oka cited above actually occurs in the context of a 
pratyudaharana katha, that is, a ‘counter-example story’ about a ghasmara who is 
defined as ‘a man who in spite of being valorous, intelligent and learned is fettered 
by feminine charms and is under the control of a woman’. 

While all the stories of Purusapariksa seek to illustrate, through udaharana 
kathda, how to be a real man, and through the pratyudaharana katha, how not to 
be one, there are no dearth of descriptive and didactic observations about women. 
All the stereotypes associated with women and more can be found here. Thus, 
her sexual appetite is interminable and eight times that of men;*’ she would do 
anything to seduce a man once she was seized with desire;** she would laugh at 
cowardly men while for a ‘manly’ man, she was always a game. In fact, women 
were represented almost as fruits of masculinity, trophies to be won.°? It was the 
rare woman, the sati, those who were one in a thousand, who remained chaste if 
she was unmarried and faithful if she was married.® Rare as these qualities may 
be, Purusapariksa argued, unsurprisingly from an entirely masculine perspective, 
they marked the true power of a woman. 

Although the Purusapariksa refrains from explicitly laying out the ostensibly 
positive details of the woman’s burden in this gendered division of duties and 
traits, the Likhandavali does briefly touch upon it. Thus, a model letter written by 
a travelling young man to his mother at home makes it a point to mention the 
nurturing role of mother and compares her with Ganga.*' Another letter written by 
the mother of a young married woman advises her thus: 


[W]e have heard reports of your ill-repute on account of dissatisfaction with 
sister-in-law” and quarrels with the rival wife. That distresses us. Though 
daughters—children are always a source of anxiety for parents, yet it is painful 
to hear so many stories so unbecoming of you, [one] who is [otherwise] so 


% The sloka is recited, incidentally, by the Lord of the Yavanas, Sahavadino (almost certainly 
referring to Muhammad Shihab al-Din Ghirt) who, armed with this wisdom, proceeds to use his rival 
Jayachandra’s wife and chief queen in order to defeat him. See, ‘Atha Ghasmara Katha’, in Vidaypati, 
Purusapariksa, pp. 218-30. 

57 See Vidaypati, Purusapariksd, ‘atha dhiirta-kathd (the story of the cunning one)’, p. 216. 

8 Vidaypati, Purusapariksd, ‘atha nisprha-kathd (the story of the abstinent)’, pp. 236-44. 

* Vidaypati, Purusapariksa, pp. 51, 77. 

% Vidaypati, Purusapariksd, pp. 110-14. 

6! Vidaypati, Likhandvali, p. 5. 

© Nananda, that is, husband’s sister. 
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very virtuous, expert in household work and devoted to your elders. Even if 
the sister-in-law is vicious, co-wife is jealous and ill disposed towards you; 
still you should give up garrulity and conduct yourself according to your own 
nature. Indeed, humility helps in both the worlds and brings good fortune. 
Be devoted to your lord (that is, husband) and follow his instructions every 
moment....© 


It is hardly surprising that Vidyapati confined women to the household and 
focused primarily on their supporting role to men-folk within the family. And of 
course, neither Purusapariksa nor Likhanavalt recognised the clear tension in sug- 
gesting that women were incorrigible by nature, even as they prescribed a whole 
set of virtuous practices for them. More interesting for us however, is the fact that 
the conduct of women was often framed in the context of a larger political and 
social order and not individuated into awarding or denying character certificates to 
individual women. Two very different stories vividly illustrate the point. 

The first one is ostensibly about the infallible wisdom of a brahmana learned 
in the Vedas wherein a Raja of Avanti, besotted with sexual desire for a Vanij® 
woman relentlessly pursued her. When all his machinations failed in the face of 
the resolutely pativrata and sati woman, he tried to bring her down by accusing 
her of adultery. When a Vedavijiia brahmana publicly demonstrated the innocence 
of the woman, the Raja faced ignominy and could save himself and his kingdom 
only after he fell at the feet of the brahmana (not at the feet of the woman) and 
apologised.® Even more instructive is Vidyapati’s version of the story about how 
Jayachandra of Kanyakubja lost his kingdom to the Lord of the Yavanas, the ruler 
of Yoginipura (that is, Delhi), Sahavadina (Shihabuddin). When Shihabuddin 
was faced with repeated defeats in battle with Jayachandra, he conspired to tar- 
get the Chief Queen of Jayachandra. Even though Jayachandra was blessed with 
Vidyadhara, an extraordinarily loyal and learned minister, the latter could not save 
his master’s kingdom since the queen herself had turned disloyal. With his larger 
objects accomplished, Shihabuddin also snubbed the unfaithful queen and killed 
her. The story ended with a couplet: 


Women are a means for fun, love her and treat her like a beloved, 
Prohibited it is to be under their control, else your misery is assured! 


What this s/oka did not specify—even if it was asserted in the stories—was that 
a gendered conduct was a necessary condition for both, individual happiness and 
social and political stability. At stake in the story cited above is not the historical 


% Vidyapati, Likhanavali, pp. 27-28. 

% A caste associated with trading. 

65 Vidyapati, Purusapariksd, pp. 110-14. 
% Vidyapati, Purusapariksd, pp. 230. 
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veracity of Vidyapati’s retelling of the well-known incident; more insightful is the 
way our author moulded the story to suit his own didactic agenda. 


Caste/Varna 


The ideal political domain for Vidyapati was exclusionary in other respects as 
well. His incredibly elaborate inventory of manly traits was not represented as 
accessible to any and every man. In fact, only men of certain social standing 
determined by birth might aspire to the qualities outlined in Purusapariksa. 
Other men and all women were mere props for the privileged few who had the 
opportunity and the ritual sanction to cultivate the virtues valorised in these stories. 
Consider the fact that in each of the udaharana kathas of the book, upper caste 
men were usually the protagonists with illustrious characters—roughly half of 
them were brahmanas, a quarter were rajputs while the rest were either vaisyas or 
of unidentifiable ritual status. On the other hand, in the pratyudaharana kathas 
(wherein a counter example is given simply to demonstrate the opposite of 
prescribed conduct), the protagonists were more heterogeneous and included 
characters from varied social backgrounds. 

Astory about the ‘back-biting’ kind, set during the reign of Candragupta Maurya, 
illustrates the author’s essentialist perception about caste/varna and endogamy. A 
boy was born to a poor brahmana couple. But his father died early and his mother 
was forced to abandon him. A vanij neighbour named Somadatta took pity on him 
and brought him up. He got his samsakaras done by a brahmana and arranged for 
a kayastha to teach him. However, a Buddhist monk (ksapanaka) who saw the boy 
recited the following sloka: 


Born to mean brahmana parentage, fed by a vanij’s bread 
Educated by a kayastha, he will be mean-minded!* 


When the brahmana boy grew up and started receiving generous patronage 
from the court, instead of being grateful to the vanij, he started extorting money 
from the latter by invoking his newfound power and position. While the vanij was 
reduced to penury, the brahmana boy became even more ambitious and tried to 
badmouth the famous minister (Raksasa) to the king and vice versa. However, the 
clever minister and the king discovered the boy’s ploy to create mistrust between 
them. But the story did not end here. ‘Going by his conduct’, said Raksasa, ‘he 
appears to be an illegitimate child ((@rajoayamiti, literally “born to someone else’, 
that is, by someone other than his mother’s duly-wed husband)’. On further enquiry, 
the minister proved to be right, as the boy’s mother admitted that he was born not 
of her brahmana husband but a candala who had once sneaked into her hut! 


67 *ksudrabuddhi’ is the word. See, Vidyapati, Purusapariksd, p. 84. 
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It is not difficult to see that this is a cleverly crafted story. The Buddhist monk 
was at least partially right so far as the boy’s character was concerned. However, 
use of the phrase, ‘mean brahmana parentage (hina-dvija-kule)’ by the monk proved 
to be misplaced, as the author revealed in the end that Ksudrabuddhi was actually 
born to a candala father.** A more interesting irony in the story is the fact that it 
was Candragupta Maurya, a ruler that Vidyapati did not hesitate to identify as ‘low 
born’, who insisted on finding out the parentage of the boy. 

Within these paradigms the reference to the historical Candragupta could 
have been an embarrassment for Vidyapati: his social origins could not be simply 
reinvented; they had to be explained. Vidyapati’s resolution was quite ingenious. 
He made no effort to hide the monarch’s low social origins and deliberately used 
the uncommon term vrsala or outcaste to describe him. He could have used the 
more familiar terms siidra or antyaja to communicate the low social origins of 
Candragupta, but used vrsala since it was apparently used by Canakya, the mon- 
arch’s minister, to describe his master.’”” The link appears to be deliberate since 
Vidyapati went on to credit Candragupta’s ascension to the throne of Kusumpur to 
the avenging brahmana, Canakya. In fact, in the story about the ubhayavidya (that 
is, one learned both in Vedas and folk wisdom), Candragupta is rarely mentioned, 
and when he is, Vidyapati is careful to craft him as the incidental recipient of the 
brahmana’s grace.”! Clearly, the historical Candragupta did not stretch Vidyapati’s 
didactic disposition too much. 

If we were to set aside the testimony of Purusapariksa for a moment and turn 
to Likhanavalt, we also come across a different kind of stratification: one that is 
operative in the politico-administrative domain. The very structure of Likhandavali 
follows a pattern that reveals this official hierarchy: the first three letters are 
addressed to a brahmana preceptor by brahmana disciples and a king respectively; 
this is followed by the next three letters to father, mother and elder brother; and this 
is followed by a series of letters addressed to the king, which in turn is followed 
by a few addressed to a minister and so on. In fact, the whole text of Likhanavali 
might be read as a reflection on a series of relationships that are either political 
or perceived as crucial for political harmony. As far as caste/varna is concerned, 
the fault line that emerges is just one: that between the sidras on the one hand 
and the rest of the society on the other. Siidras in fact were nonchalantly treated 
as a subhuman slave category especially in the fourth section (that related to 


§ It would appear that this was almost a formulaic ploy in stories to discover the lowly origins 
of a man after he was found to have conducted himself in an immoral manner. Nizamuddin Auliya’s 
malfiz, Fawai'd al Fua’ad has a similar story about a Sayyid’s son from a slave girl whose conduct 
was unbecoming of his Sayyid provenance. It was later found that the slave girl had cohabited with 
another slave. See Sizji, Fawai’d al Fua’ad, p. 352. 

© Vidyapati, Purusapariksd, p. 124. 

™ See Apte, The Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, p. 386. 

7 See, ‘atha ubhayavidya katha’, Vidyapati, Purusapariksa, pp. 122-28. 
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administrative and business transactions) but also occasionally in the first three. 
Here is, for example, my translation of a letter, written presumably by an upper 
caste man to his elder brother: 


May it be well. To the most adorable elder brother, a tree-like resting place 
for affection and care,” comparable to father, Thakkura Sri so and so goes 
this letter from so and so village, by Sri so and so, conveying a hundred saluta- 
tions. By the boundless affection of the respectable brother’s feet, all is well 
here. [I] wish all is well there [too]. The matter is that I cannot disobey the order 
you gave to free the fettered stidra even though he wishes harm [to me] and 
even though I had tied him up in great anger and with a purpose, hence he was 
freed the moment I saw your writing. So, therefore, [kindly] do not renounce 
the flow of affection towards my ever-obedient self.” 


Indeed, compared to Purusapariksa, Likhanavali is an elusively simple text 
that claims to do no more than teach how to write certain kinds of letters and 
appears merely to describe what the author might have considered a “normative 
reality’. The letters lack the melodramatic suspense exhibited by most stories in 
the Purusapariksa. Nor do these model missives have the palpably oral texture that 
give the tales of Purusapariksa the quality of being grounded in lived experience. 
Yet, a careful reading of the letters and documents of Likhandvali may be equally 
useful. Here’s a document from the fourth section, titled ‘Vyvavahara Likhanani’ 
or ‘Conduct Related Writing’ from the Likhanavalt: 


Siddhih. In the year two hundred and ninety-nine of the erstwhile King 
Sri Laksamana Senadev in the tradition of the most revered kings, on Friday 
the fourteenth day of the bright moon in the month of Bhadra, accordingly 
when written numerically in the sequence of month, fortnight, date and day— 
Laksamana Era 299, Bhadra, bright moon, on fourteenth, the Friday. Further, 
in the realm of the most revered, adorned with all due procedures, light of 
good deeds, King of all the three lords [namely] the lord of horses, the lord of 
elephants and the lord of men, served by thousands of kings, recipient of the 
grace of Khoda, lauded by panegyrics, Great Suratrana Saha’s subordinate, Sri 
so and so, with all due procedures, like Narayana to the Kamsas who are his 
enemies, committed to the devotion of Siva, a man of character and light of 
good deeds, in his kingdom of Tirhut, in the country of Ratnapura, subdivision 
of Migo and village Mimbra, Sri so and so Datta puts in his money for buying 
male and female sidras.” The recipient of this money, needy Rautta Sri so and 


® sneha-manyatobhaya-vyatikara-visrama-mahiruhesu; see, Vidyapati, Likhanavali, p. 6. 
® Vidyapati, Likhandavali. 
™ Stidra siidrt Arayanartha. 
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so sold his slave’ of Kevata caste, forty-four years old, dark complexioned, 
named so and so for six silver Tamkas,”* similarly his wife [1.e. the slave’s wife, 
who is] thirty years old and fair complexioned named so and so for four silver 
Tamkas, similarly their son—sixteen years old and fair complexioned named 
so and so for three silver Tamkas, and similarly their daughter, eight years old, 
dark complexioned named so and so,” to look after the cows and perform other 
duties” for the purchaser” for the duration of the moon and the sun [i.e. forever]. 
Hereby sold male and female siidras 4; sale amount 14. For the performance 
of miscellaneous duties, due from both parties—2 each. At the residence of the 
purchaser, these stidras will plough the land, clear the left-over’s, fetch water, 
carry the palanquin and perform all other chores. If ever they flee, they will be 
brought back to slavery with this deed as proof [of legitimate claim over them] 
even if they are hiding beneath the Royal throne. Witness for the purpose are 
Devadatta, Yajfiadatta, Visnumitra, etc., and it was written by the kayastha Sri 
so and so with permission of both parties. Payment due for writing, equally from 
both—Rupya | each. This is also the payment voucher for the sum of 14 silver 
Tamkas as sale amount. Money received after due verification [for which] the 
witnesses are the same as for this deed.*° 


This is only one of the several deeds that purport to record trade in humans. 
The manner of their trading is hardly different from the manner in which other 
‘commodities’ were bought and sold. 

In some senses, this document, probably the longest in Likhandvall, is also 
somewhat ‘representative’ of the text: in its longish and stylised characterisa- 
tion of rulers, in recording all the details of the transaction and in marking the 
political hierarchy by first referring to the Sultan and then to the subordinate Raja. 
One cannot miss the remarkable fact that though the transaction is dated, it still 
referred to the reigning Sultan as well as the chieftain. This reference was not meant 
simply to mark time. Rather, it historicised the transaction, giving its executors 
history. Equally, it also sought to fortify the terms of the transaction in a way that 


® The word I have translated as slave is ‘dasam’. 

7 ‘Riipya tamkasat’ is the phrase. In several documents, rupya (Sanskrit) and tamka (Persian) are 
mentioned together. It is possible that the author wanted to create a template which could be used 
verbatim with minimum alterations in different exchange circles. It is difficult, however, to trace a definite 
pattern in the way currencies/denominations are mentioned in Likhandvalz. Several other currencies 
figure as media of exchange in other documents. These include purdnas, panas, kakini, kapardaka, 
etc. Occasionally, a document simply uses the word mudrd (money) without specifying the currency. 

7’No price for the eight-year-old daughter is mentioned. It is probably to be assumed that since the 
price for her father, mother and brother add up to thirteen tamkas, the price paid for her is one famka! 

® The term is ‘gotrdgotra nivdrakam’ . 

” “dhanisu’, literally ‘for the affluent one’. 

8° Vidyapati, Likhandvali, pp. 42-43. 
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in some senses transcended even the state. The legitimacy of the transaction lay 
in the fact that it was ‘duly documented’. Hence the clear assertion that if the 
sold stidras tried to flee, ‘they will be brought back to slavery with this deed as 
proof even if they were hiding beneath the Royal throne’ (my emphasis). In their 
format and texture as well as in their claim to being a legal testimony, a majority 
of the documents in the fourth section of Likhandavali appear to have borrowed 
their style from the copper plate Sanskrit inscriptions of north India from the Gupta 
period onwards.*' Indeed, the text of the copper plate inscription that recorded the 
grant of taxes of the village Bisapi by Raja Siva Simha to Vidyapati also makes 
for interesting comparison with the documents of LikhandGvaii in this context. 

Clearly, from the high pedestal on which the author seated himself, the stidras 
appeared merely as subhuman labouring machines, hardly the kind who could aspire 
to be real men, the long list of whose qualities were difficult enough to achieve even 
for those who had the required opportunity, ritual sanction and material means. Once 
we understand this, it becomes easier for us to account for the evocative s/oka in 
the opening story of Purusapariksd that at first sight appeared mouth-wateringly 
liberal and even anti-caste: 


virah Saurya-vivekabhyam utsahena ca manditah 
mata-pitroralankrtu kule kutrapi jayate 


One adorned with bravery, discretion and enthusiasm is a man of valour 
Earning glories for parents, they might be born to whatever parentage! 


It is still interesting that Vidyapati was careful to use the phrase ‘kule kutrapi 
jayate’ only in the context of a vira purusa, that is, the valorous one, valour being 
one of the three virtues that he expected in a real man. For the other two traits, 
namely intelligence and learning, the field was probably not so wide open. 

My point is not, however, to argue that a brahmana courtier of the fifteenth 
century believed in caste/varna hierarchy, or that he treated politics as a sport 
played among men, preferably real men. That would amount to belabouring the 
obvious. What is more interesting is the manner in which Vidyapati shaped and 
deployed gender and caste norms in the context of social harmony and political 
power. It would be helpful, then, to shift the focus from his construction of gender 
and caste and consider the author’s notion of the state and political power as it is 
formulated and expressed in Purusapariksa and Likhanavalt. 


5! For the format and framing of ‘typical’ Sanskrit inscriptions from north India, see Richard Salomon, 
Indian Epigraphy, especially the Appendix entitled ‘Selection of Typical Inscriptions’, pp. 262-309. 

© For the full text of the inscription consisting of 38 lines in Sanskrit along with an English 
translation and comments on its disputed authenticity by Grierson, see Grierson, ‘Vidaypati and His 
Contemporaries’, p. 191-92. 
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Politics 


It is extremely difficult for a modern readership to isolate the author’s views on 
the state and politics from a bunch of homilies on a host of themes like sin (papa), 
meritorious conduct (punya), and kindness (daya)—stories and model letters cannot 
be expected to present an exposition of any idea in a sustained manner. Yet, political 
power, even the state, is ubiquitous in both texts. Almost every single story in the 
Purusapariksa is framed either in the backdrop of a state or more directly in terms 
of how the conduct of a political agent (a king, prince, minister or courtier) can help 
or harm the interest of the state. To a great extent, this is also true of Likhanavali, in 
which a majority of letters are exchanged between political agents and often carry 
substantive ideas about prescribed and prohibited political conduct. The very first 
letter written by a king to a priest of Vireswara temple in Varanasi “whose inner 
being has been purified by the ultimate wisdom of the Vedic doctrines’, lists the 
reasons for his own (that is, the king’s) contentment in a way that might as well be 
read as a check-list of conditions for political stability of a state: 


With the grace of your feet and by the blessings sent [by you], we are all well 
and [there is] happiness in our family, good conduct prevails in the realm, army 
is powerful, attendants are sinless (loyal?), enemies’ morale is low and the trea- 
sure is flawless, and so [I am in a position to] embrace happiness and peace.™ 


Elsewhere, the king is approvingly addressed as ‘full of mercy, charity, moral 
propriety, discretion and other qualities worthy of a ruler’.** Yet another letter 
counted the qualities of a chief advisor (mahamattaka) as one ‘accomplished 
in the six skills of alliance, antagonism, invasion, firm opportunism, strategic 
ambivalence and tactical retreat (or refuge)’.** He is also described in the same 
letter as one who overcomes the impact of wrong-doing [in the realm] through his 
aggressive pursuit of justice, is careful in [cultivating] the three bases of moksa, 
deft at defending and adding to the royal treasure, bright and magnificent, soft in 
speech and tough in action, discerning in [giving] advice, informed about secrets of 
the opponent, discreet in [performing] his duties’, and so on.*’ The Purusapariksa 
occasionally referred to the king as a giver of sustenance,** an expression that the 
Likhanavali also used for the father. If the king did not perform his duties as per 
norms, all sorts of prohibited conduct could flourish. Loyalty to the king is counted 


83 Vidyapati, Likhanavali, letter no. 3, p. 3. 

4 Vidyapati, Likhandavalt, letter no. 10, p. 8. 

8 sandhi-vigraha-yanasana-dvaidhasraya; see, letter no. 12, Vidyapati, Likhandvali, p. 10. 

86 pracanda-dandaniti-nirakrta-sakala-durwvytta prabhavesu; see letter no. 12, Vidyapati, Likhandvali, 
pp. 10-11. 

87 Vidyapati, Likhanavalit 

88 Vidyapati, Purusapariksd, p. 106. 
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as a virtue, but deserting,*’ even deposing,” the king (albeit only by ministers) is 
allowed in specific circumstances. Reclamation of deserted land for agriculture,”! 
looking for good variety of seeds,” mobilizing experienced and skilled soldiers of 
high ancestry,” punishing erring subordinates,” etc., are all counted as normative 
initiatives that a state could take. 

One could go on stitching together Vidyapati’s views on statecraft with the help 
of the two texts. However, that would be a separate exercise in itself and outside 
of the scope of this article. I am more interested here in looking at how these 
expressions could be inflected by the genre of the text. More importantly, I want to 
explore the way Vidyapati wove together notions of social and perhaps ‘religious’ 
propriety with political power. That can help us in understanding how ‘religiously’ 
sanctioned norms of caste and gender could constitute such important building 
blocks for the apparently secular pursuit of power and so allow us to engage with 
contentious arguments among scholars about the status, if any, of secularism and 
religion in pre-modern India. 

Predictably, Likhanavali often articulated the ideas about political conduct in 
neat formulaic expressions that were probably abbreviated references to established 
ideas. The Purusapariksa, on the other hand, got itself into clumsier terrain, often 
putting its precepts in the laboratory of history under testing circumstances, and 
driving home some of the same points that find mention in Likhand@vali. In the 
stories narrated in the Purusapariksd, political prescriptions could be challenged 
in a more dialogical context where the author got an opportunity to elaborate on 
the details of—occasionally even the rationale behind their beliefs. 

The story about the repentant one provides an interesting perspective on the 
whole question of the sources and limits of political power. King Ratnamgada 
of Kampila, the story went, was disposed to be unjust (anyaya-pravrtto babhiva). 
Through a series of slokas the reader is warned about the bad consequences that 
such a disposition holds for the fate of the king and his subjects. I reproduce one 
of the s/okas here: 


When women turn immoral and kings turn away from dharma 
What is not possible then? It is as if an elephant has gone mad! 


All the king’s ministers deliberated over the issue. Reluctant to commit the sin of 
sedition, they invited sages to preach the path of righteous conduct (dharmopadesah) 


® Letter nos. 26 and 53, Vidyapati, Likhanavalt, pp. 21, 39-40. 

°° See the story of the repentant one (anusayika katha), Vidyapati, Purusapariksd, pp. 170-78. 
*! “wijata bhiimi vasartha’, letter no. 10, Vidyapati, Likhandavali, p. 8. 

» Letter nos 34 and 52, Vidyapati, Likhandvali, pp. 26, 39. 

® Letter no. 15, Vidyapati, Likhandvali, p. 13. 

* Letter nos 19 and 20, Vidyapati, Likhandvali, pp. 17, 17-18. 

°° anusayika katha, Vidyapati, Purusapariksa, pp. 170-78. 
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to the king. When the sages tried to persuade the king to give up the path of sin and 
pursue religious merit (punya), the king asked, ‘What is punya?’ The sages said: 


Punya is the fruit of staying away from committing violence or coveting 
others’s possessions, etc., and being inclined to kindness, generosity, provid- 
ing for subjects, conducting yajfias and vratas, etc., and generally acting in 
accordance with the knowledge contained in the Vedas. 


It was not clear how any of this could be ‘punya’ or religious merit. Certainly the 
king was perplexed and he asked, ‘What comes out of that [that is, such conduct]?’ 
The sages replied, “That helps accomplish the triumvirate, (trivargah sadhyate)’, 
referring presumably to ‘artha, dharma and kama’, that is, profit, righteousness 
and pleasure. 


The Raja retorted, ‘Where is the proof [of that]?’ 


The sages replied: ‘Vedas are the proof. God is the promulgator (vedah 
pramdanam, parmeswarah praneta)’. 


‘How can the Vedas be His creation, when God himself is nonexistent? If He 
existed, He would have showed up (upalabhyate, literally, would have been 
available), I would have seen Him too. If He does not show up, then He does 
not exist. You are all respected sages, why are you pestering me with such fal- 
lacies? If you say [these things] again, you will attract punishment. 


Thus snubbed, the sages went away. The story goes on to note that the ‘ministers 
and soldiers’ deposed the king and placed his younger brother on the throne, but 
the rest of the story is not significant for my argument. The cited debate is excep- 
tionable in its concern about the authority of the Vedas which hinges either on their 
divine provenance or their practical utility. In fact, one might easily place it in the 
larger history of the dispute between the Vedic, especially the Nyaya sytem, and the 
Carvaka system of philosophy. In a composition entitled Sarva-darsana-samgraha 
(lit. Compilation of All Philosophical Systems) composed in the Vijayanagar 
kingdom sometime around the time of Vidyapati’s birth, the very first chapter was 
devoted to the Carvaka system.” Interestingly, the text notes that the Carvaka system 
‘admits of only that evidence which can be seen and does not allow speculation or 
any non-tangible source as valid source of knowledge’ (my translation).”” Indeed 


°° The authorship of the text is disputed. Most scholars believe it to be a work by Madhavacarya 
while some attribute it to Canni Bhatta. In any case, this was surely one of the better-known works on 
the philosophies of the subcontinent in the Sanskrit tradition. See Agrawal, ‘Introduction’ to Sarva- 
darsana-samgraha, pp. ti—vii. 

°7 “pratyaksaikapramdnavaditaya anumadnddeh anamgikaren pramanabhavat’ , see Madhavacarya, 
Sarva-darsana-samgraha, p. 4. 
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the Carvakas explicitly ridiculed the authority of the Vedas and claimed that the 
offerings made to the sacred fire, the three Vedas, the three staves of the ascetic and 
the practice of smearing one’s body with ashes are mere means of livelihood for 
those devoid of any intelligence or manliness.”* In his summary condemnation of 
the Carvakas, Vidyapati was echoing the sentiments expressed eloquently by the 
late ninth century commentator and exponent of the nydya system, Jayanta Bhatta 
(ninth—-tenth centuries) when the latter argued that ‘[T]he wretched Carvakas, on 
the other hand, should only be neglected since their unworthy logic has no scope 
for being enumerated as one of the branches of learning’.” 

Clearly, the story inhabits an episteme that is primarily philosophical and 
ontological. From a ‘modern’ perspective, we might add, it is simultaneously 
secular and religious. To us in the modern age, the conversation between the king 
and the sage may appear incongruous in the larger scheme of the Purusapariksa, 
since this text was supposed to instruct the young about naya or ‘ethical/righteous 
conduct’. It is doubtful if that would have been the case for a reader of the text in 
the fifteenth or for that matter even in the seventeenth century. 

However, this is not to say that no distinction could be made in the pre- or early 
modern period between explicitly ‘religious’ and the /aukika. The very existence 
of terms like /aukika (lit. this-wordly) and alaukika (other-worldly) indicates that 
such distinctions were made and respected. For Vidyapati, probably the important 
stake was the valid source of ‘authoritative’ knowledge. 


Epistemology 


It would be interesting then to examine the question of authority that our author, 
Vidyapati was trying to access to give legitimacy to his own ideas. That would 
bring us to the layered epistemological basis that produced the knowledge on niti 
and on ways of being purusarthavan. On what grounds did Vidyapati make his 
claims about gender, caste and politics? Where did the author himself derive his 
authority from? 

Let us, for a moment, go back to the opening story of Purusapariksa with 
which we started. For, that is the only story that the author tells us directly. He 
attributed the other stories to the character Subuddhi, a muni or sage. Where 


°8 Agnihotram trayo vedastridandam bhasmagunthanam 

Buddhipaurusahinanam jiviketi Brhaspatih iti. The author of Sarva-darsana-samgraha attributes 
these views to Brhaspati. See Madhavacarya, Sarva-darsana-samgraha, p. 7. 

”° carvakastu varakah pratikseptavya eveti kah ksudratarkasya tadiyasyeha gananavasarah. See 
Jayanta Bhatta, Nydyamanijari Part I, p. 4. The English version I have cited in the text is the translation 
by Bhattacharyya. See Jayanta Bhatta, Nydyamanijari, vol. 1, translated into English by Bhattacharyya, 
p. 5. V.N. Jha breaks up the sentence in translation but his rendition is more literal: ‘the followers of 
Carvaka-system are pitiable indeed and therefore, they are surely worthy of being discarded (from 
consideration). Thus where is the scope to count here their bad logic?’ See Jayanta Bhatta, Nvayamanjari 
(Ahnika-I), translated into English by V.N. Jha, p. 6. 
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did the sage’s knowledge come from? We saw that Raja Paravara stopped him 
from drawing upon the truths of Krtayuga, Tretayuga or Dvapariyuga. Was not 
the truth of Kaliyuga different from the earlier yugas: ‘na vd satyam’? Nor did 
the sage claim to base his ideas in Saiva, Vaisnava, Buddhist or any other sectar- 
ian philosophy. Just in case, the reader/listener failed to notice the non-sectarian 
basis of the sage’s pronouncements, the author reasserted the fact again through 
a conversation between Sage Subuddhi and Raja Paravara at the beginning of the 
fourth section.'” 

Here, Sage Subuddhi, having finished his exposition of different types of valour, 
intelligence and learning, prepared to elaborate on the fruits of purusartha. The 
Raja expressed his doubts. There were, said the Raja, Buddhists and there were the 
followers of Vedas and there were others too. All of them get into verbal disputa- 
tions and it was natural for them to try and disprove each other. What should a 
mere mortal do? Even the intelligent might find it difficult to steady one’s faith in 
any one of these traditions. Subuddhi’s response was two-fold. First, he said that 
in whatever family and tradition the Almighty caused you to be born, you should 
follow that tradition. Was not there only one God? And if there is any discrepancy 
in your conduct even after that, then only God was responsible! 

In what might appear to be a volte-face, however, the sage was quick to add, 
that in reality the most enlightened path was the one shown by the Vedas. How 
did he justify this? Is it possible to resolve the contradiction in his assertions? 
Was the sage simply following his own dharma by preaching the faith of his own 
ancestors? 

The path of the Vedas, Subuddhi went on to explain, was the best because of 
three reasons: (a) Intelligent and logically-minded people had traversed this path 
(vena gacchati dhimantas tarkanisnata-buddhayah), (b) There was evidence that 
the predictions of astrological, astronomical and other such sciences were true; and 
(c) a close linguistic examination yielded visible results (anvaya-vyatirekabhyam 
sadyo drsta phalodayam) and its meaning, message and sentence (artha-samvadi- 
vakyam) all prove to be of practical value.'*' Thus, concluded Sage Subuddhi, 
‘the path proper (dharma samicina)... [was the one] ...1nformed by the Vedas 
(vedabodhita)’. 

No reference, one notes, was made (unlike in the story cited earlier about 
the Repentant One) to Vedas being the revealed word of God or any other claim 
from the realm of faith. Actual physical corroboration, practical aspects derived 
through linguistic analysis and the example set by ‘logically thinking men’ were 
the three reasons cited for the supreme authority of the Vedas. Again, it would 
appear that our author was keenly aware of the raging debates about the authority 


100 This section claims to deal with the fruits of purusdrtha since the characteristics of purusartha 
were already described and illustrated in the first three sections. 

'°! Purusapariksd, pp. 162-64. Alternatively, the phrase may be translated as follows: ‘its utterances 
(samvadi-vakyam) accord with the goals (artha)’. 
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of the Vedas among Indic philosophers in Sanskrit, a debate that seems to have 
peaked around the ninth—tenth centuries. Explicating the satras of Gautama, for 
example, Jayanta Bhatta’s Nyayamanjari emphasised precisely these aspects to 
validate the Vedic knowledge in response to imagined objections presumably 
from Buddhists and the Carvakas. Even a cursory look at the section on the 
‘definition of pramdana’ (pramdanalaksanam: lit. the traits/symptoms of pramdana), 
is enough to demonstrate how central linguistic analysis was to the whole ques- 
tion of the authority of the Vedas.'” Indeed this is true probably of almost all 
‘schools’ of philosophy under question with the possible exception of the Carvakas. 
Equally ubiquitous were claims that the Vedic lore could be empirically verified. 
The ‘words (sabdah) couched in logic (tarka)’ too appears to be a throwback to 
the Nyayikas as the word ‘nyaya’ itself could be held (as it was held by Bhatta) 
to mean logic. 

Coming back to the story, what about the differences amongst the followers 
of Vedas themselves? Here, the sage was more cryptic as he merely pointed out 
that the difference is only in the names (n@mnaiva bhinna mahah). For, the sages 
had already determined by logic that there was only one god in this world (nirnita 
munibhih satarka-matibhis ced visvam ekesvaram).'™ 

Can we say, then, that our author anchored the authority of the Sage in the Vedas 
and in logic, fully cognizant also of the fact that the Vedas did not merely denote 
the four famous tomes but were shorthand for a whole variety of literature of 
ancient times? Were the Vedas supreme only because their knowledge could yield 
tangible and desirable results? Let me briefly get into another story, probably the 
most complex story of Purusapariksa: 


[Once upon a time] there lived Raja Vikramaditya in the city of Ujjayin1. One 
day, a certain brahmana came to the gates [of his palace]. The brahmana said: 


Never should a Raja give up the holy task of providing for the subjects, 
More so if the subject is a miserable brahmana suffering from an ailment. 


Hence, ‘His Highness must protect me, a miserable and ailing brahmana.’ 
The Raja’s heart was filled with pity upon seeing the brahmana in that condi- 
tion. Curious as to what will happen to the brahmana, the Raja said to Varaha, 
an expert in astrology, ‘O, Varaha! Will the brahmana survive?’ Varaha said, 


102 


Jayanta Bhatta, Nyavamanjari, Part I, pp. 12-14. To get a sense of how contentious these debates 
around pramdna (instrument of true knowledge) were, see Kataoka, ‘The Mimamsda Definition of 
Pramana’; Kataoka, ‘What Really Protects the Vedas?’; Hegde, ‘The Nature and Number of Pramdnas’; 
and Shoryu Katsura, ‘Dharmakirti’s Theory of Truth’. 

'03 Another composition of Vidyapati by the title of Vibhagasara also has an interesting conversation, 
at the very beginning of the text, between Siva and Visnu over the possession of Ganga. The message 
of that short conversation is also similar to the one put in the mouth of Subuddhi in Purusapariksa. 
See Vidyapati, Vibhdgasara, p. 39. 
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‘He will be cured without having to take liquor (madyapdna). He will live for 
the duration of a man’s age [that is, for a hundred years].’ On hearing this, the 
Raja thought, ‘Being learned in sastras, what on earth is he saying? How can 
he rule out something that has not even been mentioned? Where is the context 
for the brahmana drinking liquor? Alright, let’s see.’ 


The Raja called for a vaidya (doctor) by the name of Hariscandra and asked, 
‘What is his ailment and what is the cure for it?’ The Vaidya said, ‘It is the 
brahmakita'™ and there is no antidote for it.’ The Raja said, ‘The Almighty 
would not provide the medicine for a disease? That’s just not possible.’ The 
vaidya said, ‘The brahmakita gnaws at the flesh in his head and that is why he 
is going crazy with pain. The brahmakita does not burn in fire; iron cannot cut 
it; water cannot dissolve it; it is killed only by alcohol. Hence, alcohol is the 
medicine for it!’ The Raja touched his ears and said, ‘Yuck! Do not utter another 
word—such a sin. You will offer alcohol to a brahmana?’ 


‘Without that he will not survive’, said the vaidya, ‘that is for sure.’ 


The Raja was most committed to dharma and keen to alleviate others’ pain: 
he called for Acarya Sabarasvami,'® learned in the dharmasastras, and asked, 
‘What is permitted [under the circumstances]?’ The Gcarya said, ‘If the dis- 
ease cannot be cured by any other means [and] if the vaidya is absolutely sure 
about it, then the brahmana will not fall from grace upon drinking alcohol.’ 
The vaidya said, ‘If he is cured by any means other than taking alcohol, then 
the sin will be mine!’ Having understood that both were pretty sure about their 
own knowledge of their sastras, the Raja instructed the brahmana to drink alco- 
hol. As alcohol was brought in, a voice from the sky proclaimed, ‘O, Sabara! 
Don’t you dare!’ Sabarasvami insisted, ‘O, Brahmana! Go ahead and take the 
drink. The god of the speech is expert merely in the sum of letters, phrases and 
sentences. Where is His understanding of dharma’s rulings?’ Later on, flowers 
were showered on Sabarasvami’s head. 


Overwhelmed, the Raja and the courtiers put their trust in Sabarasvami 
and gave alcohol to the brahmana. All his life, the brahmana had never even 
tasted alcohol. As a result, the brahmakita fell to the ground by the sheer 


104 This is a compound word, brahma+kita. Kita simply referred to an insect or a worm. Brahma, 
when used as a suffix before a noun, carried the sense of being divinely blessed to be immortal, 
indestructible, accurate, perfect or infallible. Thus, a brahmakita would probably denote a worm that 
was indestructible/immortal/incurable. 

'°5 The context suggests that this is the same Sabarasvamin who famously wrote a commentary on 
Piirvamimamsasiitra, entitled Mimamsd-sabara-bhasya. See Kataoka, ‘The Mimdmsda Definition of 
Pramana’, pp. 90-91. Also see Sheldon Pollock, ‘The Languages of Science in Early Modern India’, 
p. 36 and endnote 52. 
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smell of the substance. (The brahmana did not have to even take a sip). To test 
the veracity of the Vaidya’s assertion, the Raja threw the brahmakita into fire. 
Yet, the worm did not burn in fire, nor did it dissolve in water, nor could it 
be cut with iron. But it dissolved in a drop of alcohol. Seeing this, everyone 
was amazed.' 


It is pertinent to note that this story is an illustration of the sastravijna 
(that is, one learned in the sastras) and not of the vedavijna (that is, one learned 
in the Vedas) for which there is a separate story. Yet, as we saw earlier, the author 
cited the tangible truths of astronomy, astrology, etc., as a proof for the veracity 
of the Vedas. Nor should we miss the momentary clash between the gods in the 
skies and the apparently logical and practical wisdom of the learned man, 
Sabarasvami, which was resolved in favour of the latter. The truth of the sastras 
and the Vedas, in the epistemological world of Vidyapati had to be demonstrated 
empirically, ifneed be, even in the face of the Gods. Both logic as well as empirical 
veracity, then, is deployed by the author to prove the truth of his homilies. To be 
sure, he also invoked the authority of the Vedas, but only after reassuring the 
readers/listeners that the Vedavakya was in line with the thoughts of logically 
thinking men as well as empirical evidence. 

There was yet another source of authority tapped by the Sage Subuddhi and 
the author Vidyapati Thakkura to buttress their arguments. This was the authority 
of ‘history’ or more appropriately itihasa. The choice of the genre of ‘udaharana 
katha@’ could not have been incidental. Udaharana (lit. example/instance) was 
known in Sanskrit literature since ancient times. Kautilya in Arthasastra for example 
mentioned it as a branch of itihasa: 


Puranam itivrttam akhyayika udaharanam dharmasastram arthasastram ca 
itihasah’, that is, itihasa is ancient stories, recent history, traditional biographical 
narratives, stories as examples, law texts and political narratives.'°’ 


Though scholars of aesthetics in Sanskrit were fairly consistent with the ways 
in which they understood the basic contours of genres, this was not so with regard 
to katha, let alone udaharanakatha which is rarely mentioned. Bhamah, considered 
to be one of the foremost authorities on Sanskrit aesthetics (alamkarasastra), noted 
that kKavya, which could be in prose or poem, might be classified into five types: 
sargabandha (epic poetry or mahakavya), abhineya (that which can be acted out 
or staged), akhyayika (biographical narrative), katha (story, tale) and anibaddha 
(free verse).'°’ He went on to add that in a kathd, the protagonist does not himself 


106 ¢g 


Sastra vidya katha’, Vidyapati, Purusapariksa, pp. 104-08. 
'07 Cited in K.P. Jayaswal, ‘Introduction’ to Candesvara, Rajniti Ratnakara, p. 27. 
108 sargabandhoabhineyartham tathaivakhyayikakathe 
anibaddhanca kavyadi tatpunah panicadhocyate. See Bhamah, Kdvydlankar, p. 10. Warder translates 
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describe his own qualities; rather, someone else praises him.'” Dandin (c. 700) 
however, denied any distinction between katha and akhyayika or even between 
history and fiction.'’? Not surprisingly, while the stories of several books of 
Paficatantra are styled as kathds, one version is entitled tantrakhyayika and in 
practice it was probably difficult to distinguish between them.'"' In any case, the 
twelfth century might be regarded as the period when story-telling dominated 
kavya, after which there are fewer such narratives though it did not disappear.'”” 
Sometimes short tales (kathds) could be embedded within a mahdakavya or other 
forms as an example or uddharana. Stories within stories as well as stories as 
didactic tools of course had as long a history in Indic traditions as kathd itself.'"° 

However, Vidyapati differed in three important ways from the earlier practi- 
tioners of the craft. First, while sticking to some of the established conventions of 
kathad compositions like including the stories of Vikramaditya, Candragupta and 
Bhoja, he also introduced Turkish and Afghan sultans on the one hand and local 
heroes (though only three) from Mithila as characters in his Purusapariksa. Sec- 
ond, Purusapariksa very consciously bound itself in the worldly time of kaliyuga 
and explicitly acknowledged that the ‘truth’ of the other eras like (satyuga, treta 
etc.) did not hold in this age. Third, his stories followed a strictly classified set of 
qualities that were conceptualised a priori before each tale illustrated the precise 
contours and contexts in which a particular trait could hold true. 

The fact that Sage Subuddhi claimed to have learnt his lessons from an 
examination of the past went well with the genre of udaharana katha in which 
he was himself a character. As noted earlier in the paper, many of the precepts of 
Purusapariksa reflected directly upon the debates among the nydya, mimamsa 
and sankhya schools of Vedic philosophy on the one hand and the Buddhists and 
Caravakas on the other. These long debated and respected ideals, now woven into 
a discourse on niti, carried with them some of their own ‘authority’. After all, as 
Jayanta Bhatta pointed out, narrative of bygone times (itihdsapurdnas) should be 
one way of supporting the Vedic lore.!4 

A literary device that helped the author accomplish the enterprise was the tradi- 
tion of ‘subhdasita’ in Sanskrit literature. In fact, the whole text of Purusapariksa, 
and occasionally even Likhanavali, is liberally sprinkled with independent cou- 
plets of (un)identifiable origin. These were drawn from the free-floating reserve 


sargabandha as ‘lyric’ and notes ‘ndtya’ (drama) instead of ‘abhineya’ as one of the five types of 
kavya that he attributes to Bhamah’s classification; see Warder, Indian Kavya Literature, Vol. 1, p. 122. 

09 Bhamah, Kavydlankar, p. 15. 

0 Warder, Indian Kavya Literature, Vol. 6, p. ix. 

"! Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 245. 

"2 Collections of Ksemendra and Somadeva II also belonged to this century. Warder, Indian Kavya 
Literature, Vol. 6, p. vii. 

'13 Warder, Indian Kavya Literature, Vol. 6, pp. 664-65. 

"4 Ttihasapuranabhyam vedam samupabrhmyet; See Jayanta Bhatta, Nvayamanjari, Part I, p. 3. 
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of an ever-growing s/oka tradition, called subhdasita, literally ‘well said’, a ‘witty 
saying’ or an aphorism. As such subhdasita belonged both to the folk as well as 
to the classical tradition, and very often, to a classical rendering of the folk tradi- 
tions. As Daud Ali pointed out, ‘[g]iven the close imbrication of the written and 
oral dimensions of the subhdasita world, we may plausibly suggest that the anthology 
[of subhasita] functioned as an instrument of fixity which actually helped sustain 
rather than ossify the continued renewal, transmission, and circulation of this 
open-ended knowledge’.''® They represented no particular ideology as such and 
somewhat like Hindi film songs, one could find just about any idea expressed in 
them. Indeed, one could even compose a customised couplet oneself and simply 
represent it as part of subhasita. As such subhdasita represented, not a defined set 
of ideas but an open ended, ever growing literary genre: any beautifully crafted 
Sanskrit couplet was a subhasita. Ali’s understanding of subhdsita as an ‘artefact 
of ethical life’, however, is a little different from mine. Subhdsitas, according to 
him, ‘formed a communicative idiom rather than simply a legitimatory discourse’, 
thus underlining ‘a deeply dialogical aspect of ethical practice’.''® Yet the very 
fact, one may argue, that characters in a tale often sought refuge in subhdsitas 
for justifying their actions meant that these were also meant as floating 
touch-stones for contingent truthlets. That such truth claims could be countered 
with other subhasita did not mean that they had no legitimatory role; rather that 
their authority was not absolute and they could be challenged in what Ali calls ‘a 
deeply dialogical’ context. 


Conclusion 


I propose to draw four sets of conclusions from the above discussions, all of 
which hopefully add up to highlight what appears to be the exclusionary strategies 
of an expansive and dynamic literary culture in the age of multiple linguistic 
registers in Mithila. First of all, in order to develop a historical-critical under- 
standing of Vidyapati, we need to rescue him from the tyranny of labels, Saiva, 
Vaisnava, or Sakta, as well as from the confines of ‘regional’ history that has so 
‘naturally’ embraced the fifteenth century. The varied literary traditions of Sanskrit, 
among other things, helped Vidyapati set aside his own Saiva/Sakta predilections 
and claim that his ideas about purusa and niti were not anchored in any sectar- 
ian ideology. In matters of ‘secular’ law and public morality, there was a higher 
truth beyond the sectarian quibbles of Saivism, Vaisnavism, Buddhism, etc.!!” 


"5 Ali, ‘The Subhdsita as an Artefact of Ethical Life’, p. 32. 1 am indebted to Whitney Cox for this 
reference. 

"6 Ali, ‘The Subhdsita as an Artefact of Ethical Life’, p. 34. 

"7 Tf Buddhism continued to be a point of reference (long after its decline) in the early fifteenth 
century, it suggests that Vidyapati was probably participating in a long tradition of dialogues between 
various philosophical/sectarian systems. I am grateful to one of the two referees for pointing this out. 
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His protagonists could receive their share of divine grace from Siva, Narayana, 
Buddha or Khoda—these details did not matter so long as the secular power was 
duly constituted through all established procedures, and was committed to protecting 
the subjects (prajahparipalayan) as well as [Vidyapati’s notion of the normative] 
social order. In any case, the learned courtier was writing in the ‘secular’ tradition 
of the niti texts as against the other, equally vibrant, tradition of dharmasastras, 
but I will come back to that a little later. 

The futility of tags such as ‘local/sub-regional’ for a courtier-scholar writing 
in Sanskrit in the middle of the ‘vernacular millennium’, however, may not be 
immediately obvious. Yigal Bronner and David Shulman in their study make a clear 
distinction between ‘regional Sanskrit poetry’ and ‘erudite and theoretical Sanskrit 
compositions’ of the second millennium. They identify a regional composition as 
one that (a) aims at a local audience; (b) shows evidence of local linguistic materials; 
(c) is primarily concerned with issues or themes rooted in culture, society and history 
of specific places.''® Put to this litmus test, where would the two texts examined 
above figure? Purusapariksa and Likhanavali are neither poetry nor erudite and 
theoretical. There are too few intra-textual signs to suggest that they were aimed 
at a local audience, either in terms of thematics or the manner of articulation. It is 
true that occasionally, the author did use certain local vernacular words but 
these did not interfere with the overwhelmingly non-local Sanskrit flavour of his 
compositions. 

Notwithstanding his attachment to the subordinate local principality of 
Tirhut, Vidyapati invoked ideas that looked beyond his immediate geographical 
confines. Both Purusapariksa and Likhanavali, speak from, and speak to, a larger 
trans-local sphere defined by the boundaries of a cosmopolitan Sanskrit literary 
heritage. It is pertinent to recall here that Purusapariksa itself was an expanded 
and slightly reworked version of the much shorter text that the author had evoca- 
tively titled Bhiiparikramana. A list of the places where the stories of Purusapariksa 
were set makes for impressive perusal and testifies to the (literally) expansive 
horizon of the scholar.''? As a character in one of his stories remarked, seeing 
different places (desadnagatva) was crucial for cultivating a tender (komaladhiya) 
and probably higher sensibility.'7° 

Second, if we look beyond the binary of a universalistic or a local Sanskrit, a 
more interesting aspect emerges that concerns the presence of Persian—the ‘other’ 
equally vibrant literary culture of the period. Occasionally Vidyapati would very 
imaginatively deploy Perso-Arabic words such as kaphara’*! in Purusapariksa 


"8 Bronner and Shulman, ‘“A Cloud Turned Goose”: Sanskrit in the Vernacular Millennium’. 

"° These include, apart from Mithila/Tirhut, Candratapa, Ujjayini, Yoginipura, Ranastambha, 
Kanyakubja, Kasi, Kamboja, Gauda, Devagiti, Visala, Yuthikapura, Kausambt, Dhara, Avanti, etc. 

120 Vidyapati, Purusapariksd, p. 76. 

'2! Persian: kdfir or non-Muslim. It was against a host of such kdfir rajas that the exemplary protagonist 
of the satyavira katha fought. See, Vidyapati, Purusapariksa, pp. 28-32. 
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to refer to political rivals and paikara in Likhanavalt for trader.'** Indeed, in the 
imagined norm of Vidyapati’s writing manual both the Narayana-like Raja as 
well as the recipient of Khoda’s grace, Suratrana Saha, could be invoked to mark 
the purchase of slaves. The very fact that he chose to write on the art of writing, 
might in fact be a valuable piece of ‘evidence’. It is very likely that in composing 
Likhanavali, Vidyapati was actually drawing upon the Persian genre of inshd texts.'™ 

Third, as we saw, Vidyapati articulated his political ideals through a discourse on 
purusa or rather how to be (or identify) one. He drew legitimacy for his ideas rather 
eclectically from the established tradition of the wisdom of a Sage, the authority 
of Vedas verified with the power of logic, even the perspicacity of a wandering 
Buddhist monk. Above all, he yoked his teachings to an examination of a past that 
was, at least conceptually not very distant from his present. Recreating a world 
populated by competing kingdoms, Sultans and Rajas, he grounded his stories and 
letters in contemporary flavour and appealed to his readers’ historical common 
sense more than anything else. 

Clearly, much more was happening in the fifteenth century than what a narrow 
focus on regional history, or for that matter a unitary Sanskrit cosmopolis—dead 
or living—would allow for accounting by the historian. 

However, gestures towards Persian, history and common sense, I would like 
to argue, should not obscure the fact that there were serious limits to the apparent 
universalism of Vidyapati’s ideas. And this brings me to the fourth point. 
Purusapariksa was an atypical text on niti in the form of an uddharana katha. 
One may point out that because it laid down its niti through ‘real life stories’, it 
also exposed the extent to which niti was undergirded by dharma precepts in the 
lived world as against the neater division of textual traditions. Interestingly, even 
Candesvara’s Rajaniti Ratnakara, a fourteenth century digest on politics from the 
same region, referred 36 times to Manu and 11 times to Narada, while only once 
citing from Arthasastra and twice from Kamandaka, the latter two being few of 
the conventional niti texts cited.'** Let us recall that unlike typical texts on niti 
such as those from medieval south India or ancient India, Purusapariksa did deal 
in some detail, not just with artha and kama but also with the other two fruits 
of purusartha namely dharma and moksa. Once we understand this, it becomes 


'2 Persian: pay-kar or an attendant/assistant to a revenue collector. It is interesting that the word in 
its vernacular form (paikdr) is still used in Maithili to refer to a trader, the sense in which Vidyapati 
used it here in Sanskrit. Vidyapati, Likhandvalt, letter no. 71, p. 54. As Francesca Orsini recently noted 
in the context of Persian texts, ‘even scant bilingual traces within texts help question and relativise 
otherwise strict protocols’ of a rarefied linguistic field. See Orsini, ‘How to do Multilingual Literary 
History?’, p. 242. 

'°3 Though there is no way one might prove that Vidyapati had any personal knowledge about insha, 
the similarities between the way he organised the text of Likhandavali and the prescriptions in some of 
the Persian works for compiling an inshd text are more than incidental. For a valuable discussion of 
insha in this context, see Zilli, ‘Development of Jnshda Literature’. 

'24 See, Candesvara, The Rdjaniti-Ratndkara. 
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possible for us to account for the fact that our author managed to explicitly lay 
out dharmasastric precepts about distinct (and discriminatory) gender and caste 
roles, and weave them together with his ideas about politics and statecraft. If we 
posit political power in the broader (both modern and post-modern) sense then it 
is easy to see how dharma-sanctioned gender and varna categories themselves 
become a source of authority. Since the overarching epistemological structure of 
both Purusapariksa and Likhanavali is marked by primarily this-wordly/laukika 
concerns and since it took many of its ‘social’ precepts for granted, Vidyapati 
could treat gender, varna and state as part of a continuum, a singular domain of 
socio-political order. The fact that a ritual hierarchy presumed to be axiomatic 
underpinned the discourse on purusa and niti indicates that in the lived world of 
fifteenth century, the discriminatory regimes of gender, varna and politics could 
be expressed and probably experienced as commonsensical knowledge derived 
from an examination of a this-worldly past. 

At the historiographical edge of this discussion, let me offer brief comments 
on two interesting issues. In a well-argued piece in 2009, Velcheru Narayana Rao 
and Sanjay Subrahmanyam tried to dispel doubts about the existence in India of 
works on political theory (other than those in the ancient ‘classical’ period) in the 
pre-colonial era, by noting down the existence of a varied body of Telugu materials 
between the fourteenth and the late eighteenth centuries. '* To begin with, I would 
like to add at least two more works from north India to the Rao—Subrahmanyam 
list: Vidyapati’s Purusapariksa and Candesvara’s Rajaniti Ratnakara, from the 
fourteenth and fifteenth century respectively. However, my reading of Vidyapati 
also inflects the argument of Rao—Subrahmanyam when they point to a clear 
conceptual separation of niti and dharma in the minds of the Telugu writers as 
they theorized on politics during the fourteenth through the seventeenth century. 
To be sure, Vidyapati also operates with the ‘conceptual’ distinction between 
niti and dharma. Yet, as I have tried to show, such textual distinctions notwith- 
standing, the ideals of politics in medieval Tirhut were heavily underwritten by 
ideas that one might usually associate with dharmic traditions, not just in the 
sense of ‘ethical duty’ and legal injunctions but also in the more contemporary 
and anachronistic sense of ‘religious’. That is why, in spite of all measures of 
discrimination, Vidyapati’s text on niti could claim to be universalistic in its reach 
through a complex discourse in which it was possible ‘legitimately’ to chant ‘kule 
kutrapi jayate’ and still stick to a strict ritual regime. 

I believe these observations also complicate the contrast that Pollock raised 
between this-wordly and the other-worldly knowledge in the context of ‘the lan- 
guages of science in India’. Pollock observes: 


[T]he vehicle of organized, systematic /aukika, or this-worldly, knowledge 
before colonialism was Sanskrit, while the regional languages, at least in 


'25 See Rao and Subrahmanyam, ‘Notes on Political Thought’. 
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their incarnation as literary idioms, were in the first instance the voice of 
alaukika, or other-worldly wisdom (a situation closely paralleled by Latin 
and the European vernaculars).'*° 


On the face of it, there is little to contest in this formulation. The words Jaukika 
and alaukika are integral to the Sanskrit literary traditions and have not been 
invented by Pollock. These words also help escape the anachronistic parallel of 
religious-secular, though a modern reader is likely to understand /aukika as ‘secular’ 
and alaukika as ‘religious’ in any case, unless the differences were clearly laid out 
by the author. More problematic, both historically as well as politically, would be 
to curtail the discussion without remarking on the almost organic interdependence 
of the two. And let me strike another note of caution: this would not be akin to fall- 
ing back on the worn-out construct of ‘legitimation of secular power by religious 
authorities’. As I have tried to demonstrate in the paper, at least in the context of 
Vidyapati and the world of fifteenth century Sanskrit knowledge he articulated, 
the two apparently distinct categories of laukika and alaukika were formulated 
within a singular epistemology in which artha and kama were posited together 
alongside dharma and moksa within the ritually hierarchised and gendered notion 
of purusartha. 
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